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THE NEW 
POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


CHRISTMAS GOLD NOVEMBER PEARL 
BECKY McLANE 


THE NEW SINGLES 


MRS. E. M. HORNE . MOLLY WHITMORE 
PEGGY BULKELEY 


THE NEW ANEMONES 
VOLUNTEER PINK LADY 
AND 


THE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GOLDEN MISTLETOE 


Are our offerings of the year 1919 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


Some of the choicest stock 
we've ever handled, wonder- 
ful size, color, foliage and 
stem; the first cuttings from 
plants that were dormant 
half the wimer. 


In quantity at the follow- 
ing prices: 


Some exceptionally ehoice 
long stemmed Russells at 
$30.00. 


Everything in Cut Flowers, 
Plants, Greens, Ribbons and 
Supplies. 


S.S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


The “*9s2!s.. o¢ Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 
117 W. 28th St, 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
1608-1620 Ludlow 8t. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 
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OWING TO WAR CONDITIONS last year and consequent uncer- 
tainties, we carried over a surplus of our 


Two New Roses 


ROSALIND and SILVIA 


The stock has been carried over in cold houses during the win- 
ter, and is now im practically dormant condition. The plants are 
very strong and healthy, and can be planted at once, if the houses 
are ready, or can be shifted into 4-inch pots for later planting. They 
will make splendid stock, especially for early planting, as they are 
very strong and healthy, and are ready to make a strong growth. 
We offer the stock as long as unsold at the prices named below. 

ROSALIND (A Glorified Ophelia)—The particular value of this 
variety lies in its exquisite coloring, which is quite different from 
Ophelia. When the buds first show color they are bright coral, which 
changes to apricot-pink as the buds develop, and when fully devel- 
oped they are a most beautiful shell-pink. The flower is much more 
double than Ophelia, having at least one-third more petals. It is 
also delightfully fragrant. In habit of growth it is identical with 
Ophelia, from which it is a sport. Rosalind originated with us 
three years ago and, when grown side by side with Ophelia, it is far 
superior to that variety. 

Awarded first prize at the International Flower Show, New York, 
in Mareh, 1917, for best new roce. 

Awarded additional silver medal at same show for display of 


d. 

Awarded silver medal by the Horticultural Society of New York. 

Awarded silver medal by the Tarrytown Horticultural Society. 

Awarded, also, numerous certificates. 

Strong plants, 2%4-inch pots, $150.00 per 1,000. 
Extra heavy plants, 314-inch pots, $20.00 per 100. 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia)—This is another Beautiful sport of 
Ophelia whick originated with us. The buds are long and pointed, 
and are a beautiful sulphur-yellow, which changes to ereamy yellow 
as the flower opens, and when fully developed are pure waxy white. 
It is a flower of unuSual size when fully expanded—five inches in 
diameter. It resembles the popular hardy climber Silver Moon, show- 
ing the same pronounced cluster of yellow stamens in the center. 
Exquisite in bud and unusually distinct and unique in the open 


flower. 
Extra strong plants, 3%-inch pots, $20.00 per 100. 


F. R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N, Y. 








GERANIUMS 


We have a good assortment of single and double varieties in 


2-inch pots at $2.75 per 100—$25.00 per 1000. 
CANNAS 


Three inch Pot Plants. Wyoming, Uncle Sam, Florence 
Vaughan, Maros, Feuermeer, Gustave Gumpper, Rubin, 


$1.00 per dozen—$5.00 per 100. 


FERNS 
Boston and Scotti 50 cents each—$4.80 per dozen—$35 per 
100. Shipped without pots. 
DAHLIAS 


Two inch Pot Plants, a good assortment for all purposes. 
$3.00 to $30.00 per 100. Send for list. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
Send for Catalogue Cash with Order 
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GET VALUE 


Buy Your Flower Seeds by Weight 
Farguhar’s Trade Catalogue lists this way 


BETTER VALUE. 
FARQUHAR QUALITY 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 























We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


k Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
bai Ne ie United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 

















“Seeds with a Lineage” All Varieties 
Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Park, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Innc., comeecs'iig. Bosse, Man 





J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Careful Seed Growers and Seed Distribu- 
tors for One Hundred Years 


_ WRITE FOR OUR 1918 SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
Te Market Gardeners and Fierists 
Pratt and Light Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


471-54 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS, 























BURNETT BROS. 
Seeds, 5 a Plants 
c. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 





ONION SETS 


Yellow and Red... .$2.85 per Bushel 


CO ae eae 3.25 per Bushel 
Prices for large quantities on 
application. 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
( Through te 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 




















KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 
Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 











Special Gladioli Order 


AMERIOA ........++00- $22.00 
CHICAGO WHITE..... 80.00 
HALLEY .........ccceee 22, 
FRANCIS KING....... 22.00 
NIAGARA  ......ceceeee 85.00 
SCHWABEN ........++ 35 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















 W. E. MARSHALL & Co. 
SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


166 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 





GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PHA SHED in variety; also other 
items of the short crop of this past season 
as wéll as a full line of Garden Seeds, will 
be quoted you upon application to 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 


82 Dey St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 








When writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 





Poinsettia Stock Plants-« 


CALIFORNIA GROWN 
Early and Late Flowering Type 
$4.50 per doz. $7.50 for 25, $25.00 per 100 
CARNATION and ’MUMS R. C. 
CANNA ROOTS GLADIOLI BULBS 
Seasonable Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. Ask 


for Complete List of Varieties and Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ROMAN J. IRWIN | 
108 West 28th Street - + NEW YORK 


Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 








BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


Cyclamen Seed—Giant Strain 


Salmon King, Bright 
Red, Delicate Pink, $0.00 per 1000, 


outer Red and Delicate Salmen (Prise 
edal Winners), $17.50 per 1000. 


S. S$. SKIDELSKY & CO. 


1004 Limeolm Bidg.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPAN 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Reselected Strains in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon application. 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 











Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 ineh pots, extra heavy, $85.00 per hun- 


dred; 6 inch, $75.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P@/4DzELPHA. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers te the Nurserymean’s 
Fund for Market Development, alse “Say 
I¢ With Flowers” Publicity Campaign. 














H. HEISTAD 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


ROCKPORT, ME. 














Hardy Rhododendrons 


Mountain Laurel, Magnolias, Azaleas 


Send for Price List 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIE 


Phone Lexington, 274 


BEDFORD, 
MASS. 




















Wholesate and Retail 


IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 














NEW CROP, CLEANED, LATH-HOUSE GROWN. 


1,000 or more seeds...... 
5,000 or more seeds..... 
10,000 or more seeds.... 

Delivered free anywhere in United States or Canada upon receipt of remittance. 


McHUTCHISON & CO., 95 Chambers Street, New York | 


cooee 175 
“ 


+++ $2.00 per 1,000 


25,000 or more seeds. 


50,000 or more seeds. ......++ 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS SEED 


NOW READY TO SHIP. 


$1.40 per 1,000 
1.30 e ; 
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BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


by odoertising your goods in the 










Publicity among the kind of readers reached * 
by this paper is THE SORT OF PUBLI- 
CITY THAT PAYS. | 
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Headquarters for é ; 
PACHYSANDRA BAY TREES 


TERMINALIS | ||| standards Pyramids 


Field-grown and _ well-rooted Bush Shape Short Stems 


get: McHUTCHISON & CO., ™s,imeor 


95 Chambers Street, New York 














Write for prices © 


Old Town Nurseries 
SOUTH NATICK, MASS. ale 
M, P, HAENDLER, Prop, IBOLIUM "3cNsy HARDY PRIVET “ ™oi.z.°"* 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. Intreducers of Box-Barberry. 
Elm City Nursery Co. WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 









































Per 100 Per 1000 
metre 9h tae ae a HYDRANGEAS 
aaa eco - 6.00 50.00 . 
ITMANI ...... " 6.50 Y 
WHITMANI COM- — ROOTED CUTTINGS: Ready immediately after Baster. All cuttings taken from 
PACTA ...ccceee 7 6.50 55.00 ‘the best selected wood. 
VERONA ......:.. ad 6.50 55.00 UFT 
TEDDY, JE....... 6.50 65.00 BEST FRENCH VARIETIES: Including RADIANT, CHAUTARD, BOUQ 


L000 $35 00" BIMBINETTE, MME. MUELLER, etc. Per 100, $4.00; per 


iteck. a 
— . ee ae Also a fine lot of OTAKSA at same prices. 


o. ea either direct or through 


Eblladelphia, Pa DELPHINIUM BELLADONA 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS. 
. 10,000 nice plants, 2% in. r 100, $7.00; 1,000, $65.00; also some good 3'in., per 
100, $15.00; ~ oR oe ot other fancy sorts in the New Gold Medal Hy- 
brids, fine 3 in. stock, per 100, $15.00. ... 


OHARLES H. TOTTY| ||) C®U. LIGGIT, 2x 5.22% su. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


MADISON, N. J- BRAND ROSES 
satrwe Pillar” and nearly every CHRYSANTHEMUM 


ge SPECIALISTS 


ORCHIDS ™* Coomesco. [ae ] revs. ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


Rebert Wi 

We pt. tae te = pans tarp va ADRIAN, MICH. 
We grow and sell nothing but ORCHIDS. for Market Development 

If you are in the market for this clase of 

plants we respectfully solicit your inquiries 

and orders. Special lists on application. 


LAGER & HURRELL, Summit, N. + Julius Roehrs Company 
PLAN TSMEN 
Orchids, Conservatory rm Novelties, Begonias, Garden 




































































NEW BEGONIA 
Finest Stock in America ig Trade or Private Requirements 
MRS. mM. A. PATTEN RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


(DABK PINK SPORT OF BEGONIA 
This rt of 











Gloire de Chatelaine.) 
the well known Chatelaine is a uti- 


























Sriiliamt wearlet Whine cree ere ine 
tense when planted out in th mmer. 
Aa Gey to gw Se Chicane, et RAFFIA 
Yigorous grower. 2 in. pote, $15.00 per The Same Old Dependable Brands 
L. J. REUTER CO. Red area ae : Pi op emer Brand 
Plant Brokers r] r] es oas fran 
829 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. Bale Lots or Less. - Write for Prices 
The 1! t 
~ es McHUTCHISON & CO., ‘Hore 
When writing to advertisers kindly 95 Chambers Street, New York 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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That is 


What variety of strawberries shall I grow? 
a question which is often asked, even by professional 


gardeners, because the strawberry is a very national fruit 
and kinds which thrive well in one section give ‘almost 
no results in another. Experts from Washington have 
been studying this matter and in a recent bulletin have 
presented some interesting findings. It is stated that 
about fifty varieties are grown rather extensively, but 
many are suited only for restricted sections. 

The soil requirements of the different varieties are 
important, though to a less degree than the climatic re- 
quirements. Certain varieties, like the Klondike and 
Dunlap, are adapted to a very wide range of soils, while 
others, such as the Aroma and Gandy, are much more 
exacting. The Aroma seems best adapted to a fairly 
heavy soil, such as a heavy silt loam, while the Gandy 
does best on a clay loam. The reason for these differ- 
ences in soil adaption seems to lie, in part at least, in 
the amount of moisture which the different sorts can 
get from the different soils through their roots. 

The Marshall, Glen Mary and some others do not 
yield well under ordinary field conditions, but produce 
large crops when grown under intensive garden culture 
and when stable manure is applied. 

Among the varieties having large, showy fruit are the 
Chesapeake, Columbia, Joe, Nich Ohmer, Lupton, Mar- 
shall, Oregon, Magoon, Success, and Belt (William 
Belt). Others bearing fruit which is almost as large 
and showy as these are New York, Early Jersey, Glen 
Mary, Aroma, Grandy, Mascot, Brandywine, and 
Jucunda. 

Many who can not eat certain varieties because of 
their high acidity can eat the milder flavored sorts with- 
out harm. The New York is considered one of the best 
for such use, as it is very mild. Other mild-flavored 
sorts are the Marshall, Chesapeake, Belt (William Belt), 
Nich Ohmer, Early Jersey, and Superb. 


The quality of strawberry varieties is influenced to a 
large extent by climate and local weather conditions. 
Furthermore, varieties that appeal to certain individ- 
uals as of very high quality do not so appeal to others. 
Some like varieties with a very mild flavor, while others 
like those having a pronounced flavor and considerable 
acidity. Varieties vary greatly from season to season 
in the same section, and often have higher dessert qual- 
ity toward the end of the season than at the beginning. 
Moreover, a variety may have good dessert quality in 
one locality, but this quality may be poor in a section 
having a different climate. Thus, the Nich Ohmer is 
almost insipid in Florida, but often has high quality in 
New Jersey and very high quality in California. 

The Marshall, Americus, and Jucunda are among the 
varieties having the best dessert quality. The Marshall 
is mild in flavor; the Americus, an everbearer, is a little 
more acid and has a musky flavor as well, while the 
Jucunda is subacid. Other varieties of high quality 
are the Belt (William Belt), Chesapeake, Joe, Dunlap, 
Oregon, Brandywine, Success, New York, and in cer- 
tain sections the Nich Ohmer. 

Two sorts, the Progressive and Superb, under favor- 
able conditions produce a crop during the summer and 
autumn. Several other everbearing sorts are in the 
trade, but are not generally as desirable as these. Among 
those grown to a slight extent are the Peerless, Ameri- 
cus, Francis, and Minnesota No. 1017. 

It is claimed in certain sections that strawberry 
varieties soon run out, but the records prove the con- 
trary. 

The Klondike was originated about 1896 and intro- 
duced in 1901, while the Aroma originated in 1889, the 
Dunlap in 1890, the Gandy in 1885, the Missionary 
about 1900, the Chesapeake in 1903, the Clark before 
1880, the Joe before 1899, the Marshall in 1890, and the 
Sample in 1894. The Jucunda, the leading variety in 
Colorado, was introduced before 1860. The Wilson 
originated in 1851 and is still grown in some localities. 
It was at one time grown throughout the United States, 
but it has been replaced in most sections by varieties 
more resistant to disease and having larger, firmer 
berries with milder flavor. 








The Early Flowering Magnolias 


It is only favorable seasons that Magnolia stellata 
escapes being damaged by late frosts in New 
England. The cold weather which came a _ few 
nights ago, when the temperature dropped to 
twenty-six degrees above zero in Boston, discolored 
the opening blossoms of this plant wherever it 
was found. It is a handsome species, but is less to be 
preferred for planting on private estates than M. con- 
spicua, now commonly known as M. denudata. Usually 


this magnolia escapes injury by late frosts, but this 
year the blossoms in many places were damaged, al- 
though in sheltered spots they were harmed but little. 
This Chinese tree is considered one of the handsomest 
as well as one of the hardiest of the spring flowering 


trees suitable to the climate of eastern New England. 
It almost invariably produces many large, tulip-shaped 
blossoms. There are several hybrids between M. de- 
nudata and M. liliflora, which also is known as M. 
obovata and as M. purpurea. The flowers of these hy- 
brids are somewhat tinged or streaked with rose, and all 
of them come a little later than M. denudata. While 
several of the hybrids are equally beautiful, M. Soulan- 
geana is the best known, and most widely planted. 
Probably this is the best of all the early flowering mag- 
nolias for the home grounds, except where planting can 
be made in a large way and in variety. While the flow- 
ers come a little later than those of M. stellata and M. 
denudata, this is really a point in its faver because it is 
seldom injured by the cold weather. Soulange’s mag- 
nolia is a very showy, handsome shrub or small tree, 
and is a better plant to recommend than either stellata 
or the tree magnolia. 
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There has been much discussion as 
to the relative merits of our native 
American rhododendrons and _ the 
hybrid varieties imported from Europe. Of our native 
species R. maximum has been the species most largely 
planted. In its natural state it is found in moist, shady 
woods where it is sheltered from sun and wind. Why 
this rhododendron is so extensively planted by many 
landscape men in situations where it is exposed to wind, 
sun and drought is a matter quite beyond our com- 
prehension—probably because it produces that which 
pleases most clients, immediate effect. Such immedi- 
ate effect is, however, of short duration—the plants soon 
die and when the owner learns the reason as he invari- 
ably does, the landscape man is discredited by the client 
and his friends. The owner of a large estate on Long 
Island, N. Y., in speaking of R. maximum had occa- 
sion to say to us, I was induced to buy a number of car 
loads of them at a bargain price of a hundred dollars a 
car—it cost me five hundred dollars a car to get rid of 
them. Of course R. maximum has its place in land- 


Rhododendrons 


scape work and when planted in a suitable situation 
constitutes a strong and pleasing feature. Rhododen- 
dron catawbiense thrives in sun, provided it is given 
a deep soil of average moisture. It does not suffer seri- 
ously from moderate wind, but in common with all broad 
leaved evergreens should not be planted in wind swept 
situations. It has a much greater range of adaptability 
than R. maximum. The purple color of the flowers 
is the only objectionable (?) quality of R. catawbiense, 
and in most of the countries of Europe this color is 
highly esteemed. Rhododendron carolinianum is in our 
opinion unsurpassed by any other native species. Its 
rich, deep green foliage seems to be the hardiest of all 
and the clear pink flower clusters are of rarest beauty. 
It seems to thrive equally well in sun or partial shade, 
and is especially adapted to wood-land plantings. We 
think that this variety offers the greatest possible 
opportunity for the hybridist who by using this species 
may give us a new race better constituted to our severe 
climatic conditions than are the hybrids of R. cataw- 
biense to which we are now limited. 

Rock gardens are commonly ex- 
pected to contain only perennial 
plants yet there are not a few 
annuals which are well suited to 
rock garden culture. It often happens that the addition 
of these annuals does much to improve the appearance 
of the rockery. This is especially true where bulbous 
plants have been grown, the annuals keeping up the 
floral procession. There are two ways of starting them. 
The simplest is to sow the seeds in the soil in close prox- 
imity to the bulbs. The other and better plan is to start 
them in the seed bed or a cold frame and transplant 
them later on. Of course dwarf or trailing plants are 
the most desirable, and as a matter of course those which 
are averse to a rather dry soil will not be chosen. It is 
wise to make a rather close planting at first, even though 
thinning is necessary later, as sometimes the heavy rains 
of spring do more or less damage. An English gardener 
who has been experimenting with the different annuals 
for rock gardens has made up the following list: 
Abronia umbellata, fragrant, lilac, trailer; Ageratum 
Dwarf Blue, very free-flowering; Alyssum maritimum, 
dwarf, white; A. saxatile (Gold Dust), yellow, both very 
fine; Arctotis breviscarpa, orange color, suggestive of 
the Calendula; Campanula attica, either in purple or in 
white varieties, profusely flowering dwarfs; dwarf hy- 
brid Candytufts, various varieties; Collomia coccinea, 
suggestive of the Bouvardia, scarlet and tall; Esch- 
scholtzia Mandarin compacta, a brilliant orange; Gilia 
nivalis, white, and G. minima caerulea, beautiful blue, 
both 4 inches to 6 inches in height; Godetia Bijou, the 
smallest of its class; Gypsophila repens, red and white; 
Ionopsidum acaule, a close-growing, very dwarf plant, 
lilac ; Leptosiphon androsaceus, pale purple ; Limnanthes 
Douglasii; Kaulfussia amelloides, white, blue or crim- 
son; Mesembryanthemum tricolor, must be grown in a 
sheltered, sunny nook; dwarf Namesias, various, but 
only employ the most brilliant kinds; Nemophila; Nye- 
terinia capensis, white and blue dwarfs; Pansies and 
Violas; Phlox Drummondii of the smaller sorts; Platy- 
stemon californica, a kind of trailing Poppy with cream 
flowers; Portulaca, very dainty; Salvia roemeriana, fine 
searlet flowers; Sanvitalia procumbens of double sorts, 
yellow and crimson ; Saponaria calabrica, rose or white; 
Schizanthus pinnatus, very floriferous; Silene pendula 
compacta, various colors; Tagetes signata pumila, yel- 
low gems; Virginia Stock, fine in the mass, but be sure 
to get selected forms; Veronica glauca; and Whitlavia 
grandiflora, rather large. 


Annuals for 
the rock garden 
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There are very many ardent sup- 
porters of our compaign who have fol 
lowed up work closely enough to as- 
sure themselves that our efforts to in- 
crease business are yielding a bumper 
measure of success. 

The following letter, from a well 
known firm, vouches for a direct bene- 
fit resulting from the publicity cam- 
paign: 

“Lincoln, Ill., April 19, 1919. 
“Mr. John Young, New York, N. Y., 

“Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find our 
check for $50 in payment of our sub- 
scription for 1919 to the Florists’ Pub- 
licity Fund. We are finding evidence 
of substantial returns from this adver- 
tising from a source we had little 
thought of, until we began to notice 
such evidence in the increase of orders 
from it. This source is the better 
class of magazine readers in a number 
of little towns. We can only attribute 
the increase in the number of accounts 
from these smaller towns to the at- 
tractively planned advertisements 
placed in the various magazines of 
wide circulation. 

“It is our belief that while there will 
not be the great scarcity of flowers dur- 
ing the next year which has prevailed 
since the summer of 1918, nevertheless, 
demand will be so largely augmented 
by the highly intelligent advertising 
campaign now being prosecuted by our 
National Society, that prices will be 
at least in a considerable measure sus- 
tained. 

“Yours truly, 


“(signed) Gutuett & Sons.” 


If it were needed, this letter might 
be taken as a direct endorsement of 
the policy of our committees to confine 
our advertising to the national maga- 
ines of general circulation. Our sub 
scribers are to be found in practically 
every section of the country, therefore 
our advertising mediums must cover 
equitably every bit of territory of the 
United States, in which case they also, 
necessarily, cover Canada. To every 
million subscribers to these magazines, 
it is safe to add at least four million 
readers, for it is universally admitted 
that the average of readers for each 
copy put out is five persons. Small 
wonder, then, that our publicity is far 
reaching. 


If non-subscribers would give a little 
thought to these facts, and, as well, 
make it their business to inspect our 
advertisements in magazines which 
surely come to their hands in some 
way, considerable impetus would be 
given to the campaign. The ‘“broad- 
side” recently sent out by our Promo- 
tion Bureau, and which is now in the 
hands of the trade in every section of 
this country, gives full information as 
to where our advertisements are to 
be seen and also describes the various 
aids for making local connection with 
them. It is to the interest of every 
florist to make this connection, either 
through the newspaper electrotypes, 
provided, or by projection in moving 
picture theatres of the lantern slides 
furnished for this purpose. Anyone 
who has not received a_ broadside 
should make immediate application of 
the secretary for one. 


Joun Youne, Secy. 


1170 Broadway, New York. 





DOES PUBLICITY PAY? 


Three years ago the National 
War Garden Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture 
started a publicity campaign on 


VEGETABLES: 
SEED sales jumped! The Seeds- 
men have had the three biggest 
years in their history. 
Two years ago the Florists start- 
ed their publicity campaign on 


FLOWERS: 

Flower sales jumped! In spite 
of adverse conditions, business 
increased so much last year that 
many florists this year are 
doubling their subscriptions to 
the Publicity Fund. 

This year the Nurserymen, 
through the National Service Bu- 
reau, started their publicity cam- 
paign on 


NURSERY STOCK: 


Nursery sales jumped! Nursery- 
men have had all the business 
they could do—at higher prices. 


DOES PUBLICITY PAY? 











FLORISTS 


IS THE AVERAGE FLORIST A GOOD 
BUSINESS MAN? 

This is the question that I have of- 
ten heard discussed—and cussed. Well, 
it is really hard to say, but there is no 
doubt that the majority who are good 
business men have made a success of 
their venture in the florist business 
despite poor conditions and lack of 
proper organization; and then there are 
some who will have to be classed as 
successful because they made money 
without the foolish expenditure of 
money for advertising,” or the help 
of the national organization, or any 
of the large trade organizations; such 
a man is in a class that is known the 
world over as “selfish,” feeling that 
there is some one else spending his 
time and money and he will get re- 
sults just the same. By comparison, 
we class him just as an American does 
the uneducated and, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate of some of the trouble burdened 
countries for whom America went in- 
to the war ,with the hope to some day 
take him by the hand and say, “My 
friend, my work has not been in vain, 
for now you see the light.” 

How few of the craft know of or 
care for the great work done in their 
behalf in protecting them from bad 
legislation, or from fraud through lack 
of knowledge of losses they would have 
sustaine. without that knowledge? 
There are those who do untiring work 
for the benefit of all in the trade and 
ask for their reward—results. So 
when you are asked for your share of 
expense as a contribution toward the 
National Publicity Compaign, you are 
enjoying a distinct privilege. 

The slogan, “Say it with flowers” is 
given you to use without question. 
Are you so ungrateful or short sighted 
as not to see what it all means to you? 
The moneys contributed are used most- 
ly in national magazine advertising 
contracts. In order to secure space in 
the leading publications, we must be 
given two or three months in advance 
of publication, which means if we are 
to spend money for the starting of a 
vigorous campaign when the late sum- 
mer and fall crops are in, we must 
have assurance that we can meet our 
obligations, that’s all. Groraz ASMUS, 


Chairman of Finance Committee, S. 
A. F. & O. H. Publicity Compaign. 
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Important Points About Varieties and 
Cultivation. 

Apparently there is a decided reviv- 
al of interest in the growing of gar- 
den gardens 
planting them freely, while rose gar- 
dens on large places which have been 


roses. Amateur are 


neglected throughout the war period 
are being put into shape again. Much 
of the information about the culture 
of roses which is being put out is not 
altogether accurate, but the following 
article which has been prepared by the 
Missouri Botanical Garden for its 
monthly bulletin contains many im- 
portant points: 


Location. 


Roses are entitled to the choicest 
location in a yard. Good exposure to 
the sun, and proper protection from 
prevailing winds will do much to make 
the rose garden a success. While a 
location with a full-day sun exposure 
is much to be preferred, it is not ab- 
solutely essential, and where a choice 
must be made it is best to give roses 
the morning sun. Beds should not be 
located near trees or _ shrubbery. 
Roses are heavy feeders and for their 
best development require an unusual 
amount of fertilizer; when planted 
near trees or shrubbery, the roots of 
the latter deplete the soil of nourish- 
ment, with the result that the roses 
suffer. If, however, planting in close 
proximity to trees and shrubs is un- 
avoidable, it is advisable each year to 
dig a trench (about a foot wide and 
two or three feet deep) around the 
rose bed and fill with well-rotted cow 
manure. This procedure will tend to 
prevent the roots of shrubs from actu- 
ally entering the rose bed. Sometimes 
a concrete wall is constructed deep 
enough to prevent this encroachment. 


Soil. 


Roses usually do well in any good 
garden soil, but better results are ob- 
tained if considerable care is exercised 
in the preparation of the ground. 
Roses require a heavy, well-drained 
soil. To obtain this, the area to be 
used for a bed should be dug out to a 
depth of from eighteen inches to two 
feet, and if the drainage is not good 
another six inches should be removed 
and this space filled with fine broken 
stone, brick, or old flower-pots. Upon 


this porous stratum six inches of well- 
rotted cow manure should be placed, 
and finally sufficient heavy soil to fin- 


ish the bed, raising it not more than 
three inches above the surrounding 
grade. This latter layer should, if 
possible, be top soil (including sod) 
from an old pasture. After making the 
bed it should be allowed to settle for a 
week before the planting is begun. 


Planting 


Roses may be set out either in the 
fall or in the spring. The spacing de- 
pends very largely upon the variety; 
tea and hybrid tea varieties may be 
planted about eighteen inches apart, 
but hybrid perpetuals, on account of 
their more vigorous growth, should be 
spaced at least two and one-half feet, 
and ramblers eventually need about 
four feet. In any case an eight-inch 
margin from the edge of the bed 
should be allowed. Where potted 
stock is being planted, the ball of 
earth should be placed with its upper 
surface about two inches below the 
soil; field-grown stock may be set two 
or three inches lower than its former 
position in the nursery. The holes for 
receiving the plants should be large 
enough to admit the stock without 
bending or crowding the roots, the soil 
should be firmly packed around the 
roots, and the plants thoroughly wa- 
tered immediately after planting. All 
stock should be so pruned that but two 
or three buds remain on each shoot— 
the upper bud, in each case, pointing 
outward. 


Varieties to Plant. 


Rose stock may be either grown on 
its own roots, or grafted or budded. 
It may be well in this connection, how- 
ever, to call attention to certain dis- 
advantages which attach to budded 
stock. In general, budded stock is 
more easily killed in severe winters 
than is stock grown on its own roots, 
and in addition the shoots which in- 
variably spring from the parent stock 
frequently suppress the scion unless 
cut away. On the other hand, there 
are varieties of roses which it is im- 
possible to grow satisfactorily unless 
they are budded on to a hardier stock. 

Of the four or five thousand varie- 
ties of roses at present on the market, 
some growers list as many as eight 
hundred, but of these only a few grow 
to perfection in this latitude. As the 
result of tests from the standpoint of 
perfection of blooms, profuse flower- 
ing, and general hardiness, the follow- 
ing list of varieties has been prepared 
as being particularly desirable: 


Hybrid Tea (Ever-blooming)—Gruss an 


Teplitz, scarlet crimson; Lady Ashtown, 
pale rose; Mad. Jules Grolez, bright china- 
rose; Indiana, red; La Detroit, shell pink; 
Ecarlate, scarlet; Lady Ursula, flesh pink; 
La France, bright pink rose; Augustine 
Guinoisseau (white La France); Otto von 
Bismarck, bright rosy pink; Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Indian yellow; Killarney, pink; 
Killarney, white; General McArthur, bright 
crimson; Duchess of Wellington, deep 
coppery yellow. 

Hybrid Perpetual, or Remontant (bloom- 
ing period 4-6 weeks)—Frau Karl Druschki, 


snow white; General Jacqueminot, bril- 
liant scarlet crimson; Magna _ Charta, 
bright rose; Ulrich Brunner, cherry- 
crimson. 


Polyantha (Dwarf Hedge Rose)—Kath- 
erine Zeimet (white baby rambler); Or- 
leans, geranium-red (the best ever-bloom- 
ing variety for hedges yet found); Clotilde 
Soupert, flesh. 

Rugosa, or Japan Rose—Any variety 
that is suitable (the single or semi-double 
only produce the scarlet hips or seed pods). 

Sweetbrier—Any Lord Penzance variety 
that is suitable (do well in partial shade 
and shrubbery borders). 

Moss Roses—Any variety that is suitable. 

Wichuraiana and Climbers—Hiawatha, 
brilliant scarlet; La Fiamma, crimson and 
white; Dorothy Perkins, light pink; Dor- 
othy Perkins, white; American Pillar, pink 
with a clear white eye; Lady Gay, cherry- 
pink. 


Spring and Summer Care. 


Before growth commences in the 


spring, the surplus coarse manure 
should be removed from the beds and 
the remaining fine portion turned un- 
der. Deep cultivation is not desira- 
ble—three inches being quite sufficient 
in beds which have not been trampled 
on—as the roots are likely to be in- 
jured or broken. For this purpose it 
is desirable to use a four-pronged dig- 
ging fork, as it is less likely to injure 
the roots than a spade. Afterwards, 
and until the buds begin to develop, 
nothing more is necessary except fre- 
quent stirring of the surface with a 
sharp-pointed rake. As the flowering 
season approaches, feeding with liquid 
cow manure should begin and should 
continue until the blooming season is 
over, after which all stimulation 
should cease. The liquid cow manure 
is conveniently prepared by adding 
about six pails of fresh cow manure to 
a barrel of water (fifty gallons) and 
allowing the mixture to stand a day or 
two before using. If a half bushel of 
soot contained in a burlap bag is hung 
over night in the barrel of liquid ma- 
nure, the beneficial properties of the 
fertilizer will be greatly increased. 
About one-half gallon of this infusion 
should be used for each plant and the 
application may be repeated once a 
week. It is safe to say that this is 
one of the most efficient fertilizers for 
roses. During July a light top 
dressing of finely crushed bone is also 
of advantage. 
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Although it is generally believed 
that magnesium in excess is the most 
poisonous of all the plant nutrients or 
fertilizers, Tonk, as early as 1889, 
recommended a manure for roses con- 
taining sulphate of magnesium with, 
however, an excess of lime. Here the 
matter rested for twenty years. In 
1909, Truffant noted the large propor- 
tion of magnesium found in the analy- 
sis of roses, and stated that soils de- 
ficient in this element produced but a 
weak growth of roses, but that the 
addition of magnesium salts brought 
about a marked increase of vigor and 
growth. The following year at the 
International Rose Conference, in 
Paris, the particular value of mag- 
nesium for roses was one of the sub- 
jects for discussion. It was declared 
to be indispensable and it was stated 
that it should always be given in the 
form of sulphate in doses of about five 
ounces to the square yard. 

As the result of recent experiments 
and the experience of at least one 
practical rose grower of national rep- 
utation, it is believed that the follow- 
ing practice is correct: Attention 
should be called to the fact that all 
roses do not react alike, and some 
varieties not yet tested may not re- 
spond satisfactorily or may even be 
slightly injured by the magnesium. 
One should, therefore, proceed cau- 
tiously. If plants are to be watered 
with a solution, use nitrate of mag- 
nesium at the rate of one ounce to the 
gallon. This may be used once a 
week through the season, but if any ill 
effects are noted, the application 
should be discontinued. If the mag- 
nesium is to be applied dry, it is bet- 
ter to use finely powdered commercial 
carbonate of magnesium which con- 
tains a certain amount of lime. This 
should be applied at the rate of one- 
third of a pound to the square yard. 
No immediate effect will be noticed 
from the application, but, later, in- 
creased sturdiness and consequent 
richness of foliage and blossom should 
result. 


Insects. 


Half starved and otherwise ne- 
glected roses are quite susceptible to 
insect attacks, which, however, is not 
the case if the plants are properly 
cared for. The most serious insect 
enemy of the rose is probably the 
green fly, well known to all who have 
grown roses. It is a small, green 
plant-louse, or aphid, about one-eighth 
of an inch in length when full-grown 
and usually wingless. The body is 
oval and soft and secretes a sweet 
fluid of which ants are particularly 
fond. The presence of ants on rose 
bushes is good evidence that the 


aphids are at work. The latter usual- 
ly work on the young shoots, sucking 
the juices with their long, slender 
beaks, and if unmolested quickly de- 
stroy the vigor and vitality of the rose 
plant. The most effective agent with 
which to combat the aphid is tobacco 
smoke, but its use out of doors is ob- 
viously connected with serious difficul- 
ties. In its place, however, a solution 
made from tobacco stems and whale- 
oil soap will be found effective. To 
make this solution one pound of to- 
bacco stems should be soaked in a 
gallon of water over night, after which 
one ounce of whale-oil soap which has 
first been dissolved in a small quantity 
of hot water, should be added (it will 
require three or four hours for the 
soap to thoroughly dissolve). The so- 


lution so prepared should be thorough- 


ly stirred before using and may be 
applied either with a sprayer or with 
a whisk broom. This quantity is suf- 
ficient for about twenty-five plants. 
Where a sufficient water pressure is 
available the green fiy may further 
be kept in check by vigorously spray- 
ing the plants from time to time, as 
required. 

Another troublesome pest of out- 
door roses is the rose hopper, or 
thrips. This insect is small, yellowish 
white, about three-twentieths of an 
inch long, and provided with a pair of 
transparent wings. It preys upon the 
leaves, working especially on the un- 
der side, causing the foliage to as- 
sume a sickly yellowish appearance. 
The control of this insect is more dif- 
ficult because of its active jumping 
and flying habits. Spraying the plants 
with water, so as to wet the under 
side of the leaves, and subsequently 
dusting them with powdered hellabore 
usually effects a sufficient control. 

Several kinds of caterpillars prey 
vpon the rose, sometimes causing con- 
siderable injury. All of them envelop 
themselves in the leaves or burrow in 
the flower buds. Powdered hellebore 
sprinkled over the plants prevents to 
a considerable extent the movements 
of the larvae, but removal is best 
accomplished by actually picking them 
from the plants. 


Fungous Diseases. 

The mildew is perhaps the common- 
est disease of the rose. Some varie- 
ties are seldom attacked and certain 
locations are much more subject to it 


than others. The disease. generally 
makes its appearance in the autumn, 
when the nights begin to grow cool. 


_At this season, however, it works but 


little harm, as the plants have made 
their growth and the wood is nearly or 
quite ripened. A mixture of equal 


parts of quick lime and sulphur, ap- 
plied when the dew is on the plants, 
will usually prevent mildew. The fol- 
lowing solution has been used success- 
fully: one ounce of copper carbonate, 
Oxe pint of ammonia, and ten gallons 
of water. Plants should be sprayed 
with this mixture once a week, using 
a nozzle giving a fine spray. 


Winter Protection. 


Thework of protecting roses against 
the severe cold of the winter should 
be done by November 20. The earth 
should be heaped up around each plant 
to a depth of from two to three inches 
in order to provide drainage away 
from the center of the plant, and from 
four to six inches of straw manure 
should be placed over the entire sur- 
face of the bed. This treatment will 
protect any of the varieties previously 
mentioned, except the tree, or stand- 
ard roses. These are budded at the 
crown and unless wrapped with hay or 
straw, freeze very easily. 


Pruning. 


Onc of the, most important consider- 
ations in rose culture is that of prun- 
ing. No directions can be given which 
will be sufficiently explicit to enable 
one to know just what to do in each 
individual case; practical experience 
alone can furnish this information. 
But the general principles that should 
be observed in pruning can be readily 
stated. As regards tools, a pair of 
good shears and a pruning knife with 
hooked blade are desirable. The work 
can be more quickly and easily done 
with the former, but where a very 
smooth cut is to be made, the pruning 
knife is preferable—also because it is 
less likely to bruise the bark. 

All pruning should be done while 
the plants are dormant. The chief ob- 
jects to be held in view in pruning 
roses are: the production of a sym- 
metrical plant, and the promotion of 
flower bud formation. To secure these 
results plants of delicate habit and 
weak growth should be _ severely 
pruned. Vigorous growers, on the 
other hand, should have the shoots 
only moderately shortened, but the 
branches well thinned out. In all cases 
the cut should be straight across the 
stem in order to expose a minimum 
amount of wounded surface, and care 
should be taken that the top bud 
which remains points outward. Climb- 
ing roses require no pruning beyond 
cutting out the very old and dead wood 
and shortening the laterals, except the 
trimming which may be necessary to 
make the plants conform in shape to a 
particular arbor or trellis. The ten 
dency seems to have been towards 
over pruning. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK. 

An exhibition of plants and flowers 
will be held on Saturday and Sunday, 
May 10th and 1lth, in the Museum 
building, New York Botanical Garden. 
Schedules are now ready for distribu- 
tion, and will be sent on application to 
the secretary, George V. Nash, New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
N. Y. City. 

GerorcGE V. NasH, Secy. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAR- 
DENERS. 


The executive board of the National 
Association of Gardners for some time 
past has had under consideration the 
advisability of establishing head- 
quarters in New York City, and hav- 
ing considered the present time op- 
portune, it has opened an office at 286 
Fifth avenue, New York. The secre- 
tary’s hours will be 10 a. m. until 3 
Dp. m., excepting by special appoint- 
ment. 

This step has been actuated to a 
large extent by the increasing interest 
that is being manifested towards the 
Service Bureau of the association by 
country estate owners, which makes it 
desirable to be more conveniently lo- 
cated for these clients of the associa- 
tion. 

The members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardners of Boston and vi- 
cinity will hold a spring conference on 
Friday evening, May 16th, at 6 o’clock, 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston. An in- 
teresting program is being arranged 
and all interested in the profession of 
gardening are most cordially invited to 
attend the conference. Those who have 
been present at previous Boston con- 
ferences, know how interesting and en- 
tertaining these meetings are. 

It is proposed to hold the annual 
convention in Cleveland on August 26- 
28. This date is suggested as horticul- 
ture in the vicinity of Cleveland is to 
be seen at its best, and the weather 
conditions are usually faverable at 
this season of the year. The executive 
board will take final action on the 
convention date the latter part of 
May, and President Weeks will then 
appoint the convention committees. 





CLUBS AND SOCIETIES 


THE YEAR 


IS BEGINNING TO 
WORK! 


“Does general educational publicity 
build business?” 

“Yes, it does—and we can prove it,” 
says Manager Rockwell, of the Nurs- 
erymen’s National Service Bureau, 
“You don’t have to take my word for 
it, however. Just consider the follow- 
ing facts: 

“Every time anyone suggests nation- 
al publicity for nurserymen and men- 
tions, as an argument in favor of it, 
what the California Fruit Growers, or 
some other association, has done, 
somebody in the back row is seen to 
rise up and say: 

“*Yes, yes. But our proposition is 
different. You don’t standardize nurs- 
ery stock. And without standardiza- 
tion publicity ain’t worth a tinker’s 
tink!’ 

“Well, let’s see about that. Let’s 
take the things nearest akin to the 
nursery trade—seeds and _ flowers, 
(And, incidentally, nobody has ever 
succeeded in standardizing seeds or 
flowers! ) 

“If you know any seedsmen at all, 
you know what the demand for vege- 
table seeds has been this last three 
years. Last year it ran way ahead of 
the year before; this year, according 
to a survey just completed by the Seed 
World, 40° per cent of the retail seed 
houses report sales running ahead of 
last year, notwithstanding greatly in- 
creased prices. Mr. Pack, president of 
the National War Garden Commission, 
told me the other day that they esti- 
mated from their field agents’ reports, 
avery substantial increase in the num- 
ber of home gardens this year—al- 
though the war is over. 

“And as to flowers. Certainly they 
cannot be standardized. They are, 
compared to either vegetables or nurs- 
ery stock, a luxury. But last year, 
with the war still on, the Red Cross 
and War Chest campaigns being 
pushed, business in flowers increased! 

“Why? 

“Well, the leading florists of the 
country are satisfied that the increase 
was due to their publicity campaign. 
That they are not merely talking when 
they say that is proved by the fact 
that they are putting up more money 
this year than they did last year for 





war is over. And when a man talks 
with a check, he means what he says. 

“And this year, although prices were 
higher than they have been for sever- 
al years, nurserymen have found a big- 
ger demand for their product than ev- 
er before. 

“Again, why? 

“Again, the answer is publicity. The 
work of the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau was not started until 
the beginning of the year, but for 
weeks past prospective planters have 
been urged by the series of educational 
articles which the Bureau has supplied 
to over 500 especially selected news- 
papers throughout the eastern and 
mid-western states, to plant. Over a 
million and a half prospective buyers 
have been told the advantages of plant- 
ing, have had suggested to them what 
to plant, and have been instructed how 
to plant for successful results; they 
have been helped in the care of the 
things they have already planted—and 
in the proportion that they succeed 
with whatever they have already 
planted they will plant other things. 

“When Mr. Allen asked me for a list 
of nurserymen who could be recom- 
mended he did not know that any pud 
licity had been carried on by the nurs- 
erymen. He did not know that I was 
connected in any way with the nurs- 
ery industry. But he did know, as 
his letter states, that the magazine 
with which he is connected, and which 
has a large country circulation, had 
been receiving a noticeable increase in 
the number of inquiries regarding 
where certain trees, shrubs and orna- 
mentals could be obtained. Of course, 
the work of the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau is still a very small 
beginning, but if the little we have 
done so far has shown results so no- 
ticeable, can any nurseryman who is 
at all familiar with the part publicity 
plays in modern merchandising have 
any doubt that at least a small part of 
his advertising appropriation can be 
expended more effectually in a co-oper- 
ative campaign for general publicity 
than in individual effort? 

“No nursery concern in the country, 
at no matter what expense, could pos- 
sibly have obtained the publicity 
which the Service Bureau has been 
able to get. If paid for at advertising 
rates it would have cost tens of thous- 
ands of doflars—but it could not have 
been bought at any price.” 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

I seem unable to make hollyhocks 
grow in my garden because they soon 
become diseased and look unsightly. 
Must I give them up entirely? 

Novice, 





In his Hardy Flower Book, C. H. 
Jenkins says that a cupful of salt dis- 
solved in three gallons of water and 
applied every two weeks in spring 
with a syringe in a fine, mist-like 
spray, is effective in controlling the 
hollyhock disease. He says, however, 
that the salt must not reach the roots 
of the plants. We do not know of 
anybody in this country who has tried 
out this remedy, but if really effective 
it seems to be an improvement over 
bordeaux mixtures, which is most 
commonly relied upon. It must be said 
that bordeaux is not by any means as 
efficient as we should like it to be. 
Perhaps the simplest plant is to grow 
new plants from seed each season, tak- 
ing pains to give them an open loca- 
tion where the air will circulate freely, 
and using rich soil. Diseased plants 
should be destroyed each year. 





What do you recommend for plant- 
ing in the bulb beds to continue the 
season of bloom? E. T. R. 

There are several shallow rooted an- 
nuals which give a good account of 
themselves in the bulb bed, and do no 
harm to the bulbs. One of the best for 
the purpose is the so-called annual 
mallow or lavatera, which blooms 
freely and has a small, attractive, mal- 
low-like pink flower. The foliage as 
well as the blooms is attractive. There 
is a white variety, but the pink kind is 
better. Verbenas, heliotropes, pot 
marigolds and similar plants may be 
used in the same way. 





Can you give me a remedy for the 
white grubs which feed on the roots 
of my strawberry plants and do much 
damage? SF. 

It has been recommended that to- 
bacco dust be dug into the ground to 
prevent this trouble, but a better plan 
has been tried out in Vermont, with 
success. A strong decoction of tobacco 
is poured upon the ground around the 
plants, and seems to be very effective 
in destroying the grubs. Of course 
when new beds are made each year in 
ground which has been cultivated the 
year before, there is little trouble from 
the white grubs. This tobacco water 
treatment, by the way, is proving use- 
ful in the vegetable garden, especially 
in protecting melon and cucumber 
plants. Little damage will be done by 
the striped beetle if the liquid tobacco 
is used on the ground close to the 
stems. 








Best Young Trees 


Little Tree Farms, Framingham, 
Mass. Millions of Evergreen and 
Deciduous trees, all grades and 


sizes. 
Write for Price List 


Firs, Junipers, Arbor-vitae, Pines, 
Spruces, Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lin- 
dens, Elms, etc. 


& American Forestry Company & 


15 Beacon S8t., Boston, Mass. 














NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
ee ae 


Reses. 
te for Trade List 
W. & 1. SMITH COMPANY, Genpva, H. Y. 


We are subscribers to the enn * aa 
Fund for Market Developmen 


HILL'S EVEROREERS 


Bmeil 
sil, medium and large aises upplied 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


ees Laerge@t Grew are 
BOX 415, DUNDEE, ILL. 























RHODODENDRONS, MAGNOLIAS, HARDY ROSES, BOXWOOD, all shapes 


Send for Catalogue 


N. F. McCARTHY & CO.,, “Sancrhmess 














Can you tell me what makes my 
celery grow leggy and pithy? I used 
manure freely at planting time and fed 
the growing crop with liquid sheep 
manure. Did I use too much of this 
fertilizer? 
, L. WHITE. 


Who can tell? There are many 
theories but few known facts about 
the cause of pithiness in celery. Some 
gardeners believe an excess of nitro- 
gen makes the hollow stalks, yet good 
celery is often grown where stable 
manure is used with the greatest free- 
dom. One expert believes that the 
trouble commonly starts in the seed 
bed, where the plants are allowed to 
become too crowded. It is quite feasi- 
ble to cut back young plants to make 
them more stocky. Oftentimes a mulch 
in the bed will do much to produce 
good celery, especially if the summer 
is a hot one. Professor Watts, of 
Pennsylvania, has advocated spread- 
ing a deep mulch of horse manure 
over the beds, thus keeping the ground 
cool, preventing the growth of weeds 
and reducing the amount of labor. 





PATENTS GRANTED. 





1,298,841. Cultivator, Thomas E. 
West, Oak Park, Il. 
1,299,064. Cultivator. Sanford L. 


Timmons, Des Moines, Ia. 


1,299,073. Wheel-Cultivator. Hays 
Wardlow, Naylor, Mo., assignor of 
one-half to Louie Hering, Naylor, 
Mo. ’ 


1,299,406. Weed-Destroyer. Alfred Ty- 
son, Sappington, Mo. 








Chrysanthemum 
C Cuttings 1 * 


Major Bonnaffon, Chas. Razer, Oconto, 
Pacific Supreme and Chrysolora, ready 
April ist, $2.50 per hundred, 


Also, Extra Strong Cuttings of Car- 
nation Matchless, $20.00 per thousand. 


WD. HOWARD 


MILFORD, : - MASS 




















GLADIOLI 


New Trade List Ready 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N.Y. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 











INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit ores. 
greenhouse and nursery pra 
gether with lectures, laboratory, ’ feld 
and shop work in garden botany, z00- 
logy, pathology, landscape design, soils, 
plant chemis and related subjects. 

The curriculum is planned for the 
education of any persons who would 
become trained rdeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or parks. 
Students may be admitted at any time. 

Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on application. 


The New Yerk Botanical Garden 


Bronx Park NEW YORK CITY 
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WHY THERE ARE MORE UNPAID 
CLAIMS AGAINST RAILROADS 
FOR LOST OR DAMAGED 
GOODS THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 


I am told that there are more un- 
paid claims on file today against rail- 
roads for loss or damage to merchan- 
dise en route than ever before in the 
history of railroading. Perhaps the 
readers hereof, all of whom use the 
railroads for shipping goods either in 
or out, would be interested to know 
why this is, and what chance there is 
for relief. 


Everybody knows that as a war ex- 
pedient, the United States Government 
took over most, though not all, the 
railroads in the country. In order to 
cut red tape, and get the benefit of 
single control in the shipment of mer 
chandise and men, this was deemed 
necessary and nobody objected. In 
the beginning, Congress tried to pro- 
tect the interest of shippers through 
the act of March 21, 1918, which, in 
spite of the taking over, made the rail- 
roads subject to all existing laws, and 
as liable to shippers for loss or dam- 
age to merchandise as they were be- 
fore. Under this act a shipper or re- 
ceiver who had a claim against a rail- 
road for lost or damaged goods, could 
sue and get judgment just as if the 
road was not under government man- 
agement, but he could not issue ex- 
ecution’ on that judgment. In other 
words, his judgment simply stayed 
there on record, binding the railroad 
real estate—and drawing interest— 
until such time as the legal ban was 
removed and he could recover on it. 
He couldn’t get his money right away, 
but he was protected until he could. 

This would have been fairly satis- 
factory to concerns that had claims 


against the railroad, if the govern-- 


ment had only allowed it to remain, 
but later the government charged that 
people were bringing unfounded suits 
against the railroad companies, and 
therefore issued a regulation, as to the 
validity of which I take the liberty 
of expressing great doubts. This reg- 
ulation provided that all suits for loss 
or damage to merchandise in transit, 
instead of being brought against the 
railroad, must be brought against Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Director-General of 
Railroads. This was so that there 
should not be any judgments whatever 
-on record against the railroads, which 
was all right so far as the government 
was concerned, but grossly unfair to 
the shipper, who was placed in this 
position: He has a claim against a 
railroad company for loss or damage 
to goods in transit. It may. be abso- 


lutely clear, and may run into a large 
sum of money, which he may sorely 
need. Under the act of March 21, 1918, 
he could have brought suit and gotten 
judgment, anyway, and the judgment 
would have drawn interest until it was 
paid. Under the later regulation he 
can still bring his suit, but it must be 
not against the company, but against 
an individual—the director-general. If 
he gets his judgment he can’t do any- 
thing with it either now or later, be- 
cause it isn’t against the railroad at 
all and therefore does not bind railroad 
property and gives no security. 

The regulation has placed in the di- 
rector-general the autocratic power to 
say whether judgments technically 
against him, but properly against the 
railroad, for loss or damage to goods 
in transit, should be paid. In most 
cases he has ignored them and I am 
told that the number of unpaid claims 
on file is stupendous, and is mounting 
higher all the time. 

I have never believed—and I think 
this view is shared by most lawyers— 
that the regulations which compelled 
claimants to bring their suits against 
an individual who was not responsible, 
either legally or financially, instead of 
against the proper defendant, the rail- 
road, was worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on. I do not believe that any 
claimant is bound to consider it, and 
feel quite confident that the courts 
would rule that while under the act 
of March 21, 1918, a claimant could not 
collect a judgment from the property 
of any railroad which had been taken 
over by the government, nevertheless 
he could sue the railroad direct and 
get his judgment against his railroad, 
notwithstanding the order. So far as 
I have seen, nobody has raised the 
question as yet, believing that the rail- 
roads were shortly to go back to their 
proper owners. Since it appears they 
are not, however, I shall expect some- 
body to raise it very shortly. 

A number of other orders have been 
issued by the Federal Administration 
restricting claimants’ right to sue, such 
as Order 18, which compels a claimant 
to bring suit either in the county where 
the cause of action arose, or in the 
county where the plaintiff lived when 
the cause of action arose. While this is 
also an obstruction, as it may not be 
possible or convenient for the claimant 
to sue in either of those two districts, 
it is not so important as the regulation 
requiring the suit to be against the 
director-general, which is equivalent t» 
a denial of any real right of action at 
all. 

My feeling is that these regulations, 
especially the one last mentioned, are 
worth no more than the one discussed 


in a previous article, in which the 
government forbade the attachment of 
railroad employes’ wages for unpaid 
bills. They are, I believe, an arbitrary ’ 
and unlawful effort to destroy existing 
legal rights which are beyond the pow- 
er of the Railroad Administration, or 
of the United States Government itself 
to destroy. What shall a shipper do 
to get around the regulation which 
gives him only a judgment against the 
director-general? If I were retained 
to raise the question I should do it by 
bringing the suit against the railroad 
company. The railroad would then it- 
self raise the question by pleading that 
I had no right to do that, but under 
the government order it must be 
brought against the director-general. 
The court would then decide which 
was right. 
(Copyright, April, 1919, by Elton J. 
Buckley.) 





STEAM STERILIZATION KILLS 
DISEASES INFECTING SOILS. 
Steam sterilization of seed beds to 

control diseases and kill weed seeds 
and hibernating insects is recom- 
mended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is described 
in detail in a bulletin issued for free 
distribution. 

The open-air method of steriliza- 
tion, which is described as the most 
satisfactory yet developed, brings 
about the direct application of steam 
to the soil by means of an inverted 
pan or hood. The equipment needed 
includes a boiler of 20 horsepower or 
greater capacity, heavy steam hose, 
iron pipe, canvas or burlap, and a 
steaming pan to cover about 72 square 
feet. Steam of about 100 pounds pres- 
sure should be applied to the area un- 
der the pan for 30 minutes, when the 
pan is moved to the next area, and a 
covering is placed over the soil just 
treated to conserve the heat and allow 
it to penetrate to the lower soil. Seed 
may be safely sown 12 hours after the 
steaming. 

The method has been demonstrated 
to be effective for greenhouse work, 
and it is easily seen that it can be 
applied to hotbeds and cold frames. 





PATENTS GRANTED. 

1,298,134. Plant Setter. Richard L. 
Wilson, Union City, Tenn. 

1,298,329. Motor-Plow and Cultivator, 
Edwin John Goode, Saffren Walden, 
England. 

1,298,482. Land-Roller, Guy E. Dun- 
ham, Berea, Ohio, assignor to the 
Dunham Company, Berea, Ohio, a 
corporation of Ohio. 
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SEED TRADE 


AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION 


HE ey eg ¥. W. Bolgiane, 
Washington, D. C.; First Vice-Presiden 
Wm. G. Scarlett, , Baltimore, Md.; Beoond 
Vio tee, Be cen mente Philadel- 


phia, Tr . 
Eakd, Guano Persie 

















Sealed proposals will be received by 
the General Supply Committee at its 
office in Washington, D. C., until 2 
o’clock p. m., Wednesday, May 21, and 
then publicly opened, for furnishing 
seed as may be ordered from time to 
time during the period beginning July 
1 and ending October 31, for use by 
the executive departments and other 
establishments of the governments in 
Washington, and by various field serv- 
ices. Delivery is to be made from con- 
tractor’s shipping point on government 
bill of lading. 

The seed to be purchased is as fol- 
lows, the quantities named being the 
amounts purchased during the fiscal 
year, 1918: 

(1) Alfalfa, purity 98, germination 
90, 100 lbs. (2) Clover, alsike, purity 
98, germination 90, 60 lbs. (3) Clover, 
red, purity 98, germination 90, 160 Ibs. 
(4) Clover, white, purity 98, germina- 
tion 90, 1,171 lbs. (5) Kentucky blue 
grass, purity 80, germination 70, 6,777 
Ibs. (6) Red top, purity 85, germina- 
tion 85, 12 lbs. (7) Rye, purity 99, 
germination 95, no purchases in 1918. 
(8) Timothy, purity 98, germination 
90, no purchases in 1918. (9) Orchard 
grass, purity 90, germination 90, 20 
lbs. (10) Perennial rye grass, purity 
95, germination 90, 250 lbs. (11) 
Italian rye grass, purity 95, germina- 
tion 90, 1,087 ibs. 

For feed, samples required. Dis- 
count on 100 lb. purchases to be 
stated. (1) Canary, last year’s pur- 
chases 450 Ibs. (2) Hemp, last year’s 
purchases 650 lbs. (3) Maw. No pur- 
chases made last year. (4) Millet, last 
year’s purchases 325 lbs. (5) Rape, 
last year’s purchases 50 lbs. (6) 
Thistle. No purchases made last year. 
(7) Sunflower last year’s purchases 
4,600 Ibs. Discount on 500 pound pur- 
chases to be stated. 





AMENDMENT NO. 2 TO REGULA- 
TIONS SUPPLEMENTAL TO 
NOTICE OF QUARAN- 

TINE NO. 37. 

Under authority conferred by the 
plant quarantine act of August 20, 
1912 (37 Stat., 315), it is ordered that 
Regulation 14 of the Rules and Regu- 
lations Supplemental to Notice of 
Quarantine No. 37 Governing the Im- 
portation of Nursery Stock and Other 
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Unleached Sheep Manure 
FROM COVERED PENS 


The best top-dressing for Roses and Carnations. 


bushel of soil and mix thoroughly. 
Amm. 112%, Phos. Acid 1%, Potash 212%. 


Arthur €. Boddington Co., Inc. 


Seedsmen 
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Plants and Seeds into the United 
States effective June 1, 1919, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

REGULATION 14. Special permits for 
importation in limited quantities of 
prohibited stock. 

Application may be made to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for special 
permits for the importation, in limited 
quantities and under safeguards to be 
prescribed in such permits, of nursery 
stock and other plants and seeds not 
covered by the preceding regulations, 
for the purpose of keeping the country 
supplied with new varieties and neces- 
sary propagating stock: Provided, 
That this shall not apply to nursery 
stock and other plants and seeds cov- 
ered by special quarantines and other 
restrictive orders now in force, nor to 
such as may hereafter be made the sub- 
ject of special quarantines. A list of 
nursery stock and other plants and 
seeds covered by special quarantines 
and other restrictive orders now in 
force is given in Appendix A of these 
regulations. 

Done in the District of Columbia 
this 27th day of March, 1919. 

Witness my hand and the seal of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





ECONOMY IN MANURING. 
John M. Abbott, of the Middlesex 
County Bureau at Waltham, recently 
talked to Boston gardeners about fer- 


tilizers and made some points which 
are worth considering. He laid spe- 
cial emphasis on the false economy of 
continued high manuring if the ma- 
nure must be purchased, while he 
dwelt on the importance of using com- 
mercial fertilizers in a rational way. 
He said that acid phosphate was of 
great value when used in connection 
with manure, declaring that there 
would be a saving in dollars and cents 
while there would be an increase both 
in the quality and the early maturity 
of the crops. 














MICHELL’S 
PRIMULA SEED 


PRIMULA CHINENSIS 
(Chinese Primrose) 
\% tr. pkt. tr. pkt. 
Michell’s Prize Mixture. An 
even blending of all colors.$0.60 $1. 00 
Alba Magnifica. White..... 60 1.00 
Chiswick Red. Bright red.. 1.00 
Duchess. White, with zone 
of rosy carmine, yellow eye. .60 1 
Holborn Blue............++: d 1 
oe Splendens, Crim- 
60 : 


PRINULA OBCONICA GIGANTEA 


A great improvement over the old type 

flowers much larger tr. 
Lilacina. Pale lilac......... 
Kermesina. Deep crimson.. 
Rosea. Pink .......cceeeee: “ee 
Bie “WHERE osisecncisidssencccecés 50 

Also all other Seasonable Seeds, Bulbs 
and supplies. SEND FOR WHOLB- 
SALE CATALOG. 


HENRY F. MIGHELL CO. 


518 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Best of the Forsythias 
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Again this year the form of For- 
sythia known as F. intermedia spec- 
tabilis has proved at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum to be the handsomest of all. 
It has been flowering very freely this 
season, and should make a strong ap- 
peal to nurserymen. The flowers are 
very large, deep bright yellow, and 
produced in the greatest profusion, 
completely covering the wide spread- 
ing branches. It is believed that this 
plant was first found in Germany, as 
it was sent to the Arboretum from the 
Spath nursery at Berlin. 

Several other distinct and handsome 
forms are var. primulina and var. 
pallida. The former appeared as a 
seedling in the Arboretum a few years 
ago, and has pale primrose colored 
flowers. The var. pallida has pale 
straw colored flowers which are 
lighter in color than those of the other 
Forsythias. This plant also came to 
this country from Germany. 

The Forsythias have been blooming 
much better this year than last sea- 
son, although in some places they 
were somewhat injured by late frosts. 


FORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA SPECTABILIS 


Probably the handsomest display to 
be found anywhere around Boston is 
on the grounds of the Museum of Fine 
Arts on Huntington avenue. This is 
about the only shrub which has been 
planted there, and with the one inter- 
ruption makes a continuous border 
from one end of the grounds to the 
other. It is seldom that Forsythias 
are used so lavishly or so effectively 
in a public place. 

The Forsythias hybridize freely and 
produce new seedlings which are often 
better than the parents. Probably all 
the hybrid Forsythias are natural hy- 
brids. Those which are known seem 
to have come by the crossing of F. 
virdissima with F. suspensa or its 
var. Fortunei. The general name of 
these plants is Forsythia intermedia. 
A good place to study the hybrid 
forms is in the large collection at the 
base of Bussey hill in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. According to Professor Sar- 
gent, the flower buds of the hybrids 
appear to suffer less from extreme 
cold than those of their parents, at 
least in the Arboretum. 

Most of the Forsythias come from 
China and Formosa, but Europe is rep- 
resented by one species known as F. 
europea. This is a vigorous, hardy 
plant, but is somewhat less beautiful 








when in flower than the oriental spe- 
cies. Ernest H. Wilson, just back from 
Korea, has brought a new Forsythia, 
which he thinks will be valued highly 
for the ornamental character of its 
foliage. He has seen only a few scat- 
tering flowers, but he believes that 
the blooms are about like those of 
kinds already known. 





SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. 


The Canadian Bloodroot is a beau- 
tiful plant for naturalizing in cool soil, 
and may be grown in company with 
the smaller of our native ferns under 
the shade of deciduous trees. There 
it will make itself at home, and the less 
disturbance it gets, the better will it 
prosper. When the first of its soft glau- 
cous leaves begin to appear, the Blood- 
root shoots up 6-inch stems, each of 


‘which bears a large poppy-like flower 


of pure white with a centre of golden 
stamens. Though the Bloodroot pre 
fers a rich vegetable mould, such as 
that in which it lives in the deep 
wood bottoms of Canadian forests, it 
is not fastidious, and will do in a half- 
shaded border if given plenty of leaf- 
mould or some peat and very old ma- 
nure.—The Garden. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Otto Schoeps, formerly with Small’s, 
but who has been employed in Buffalo 
for a year or more, is now with Gude 
Bros. 

William F. Gude was seen down- 
town last week. He is gradually re- 
gaining his health although it will 
probably be many weeks yet before he 
will be able to return to business, 

The next meeting of the Florists’ 
Club of Washington is scheduled for 
May 7, at Schmid’s Hall, 712 Twelfth 
street, Northwest. The meeting night 
has been changed from Tuesday to 
Wednesday. The entertainment com- 
mittee is working on a few good stunts 
for that night. 





NEW YORK. 

A daughter was born in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James McHutchison on 
March 29. Both mother and daughter 
are doing well. 

During the last four weeks, Mc- 
Hutchison & Co. has received over 
1,950 cases and bales of nursery stock 
from Holland, which are now all sold. 
This rush was due to the Hollanders 
getting rid of the varieties grown for 
American trade before the door was 
closed. 

Next week, the first raffia shipments 
are expected to arrive; the first since 
a few months before the war began. 
The embargo on raffia still continues, 
but these shipments were ordered re- 
leased by the U. S. War Department, 
to whom McHutchison & Company 
turned over their entire stock of raffia 
when this country entered the war. It 
was used for camouflage purposes in 
France. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Frank M. Ross, the “I serve” retailer 
of Philadelphia, has been out planting 
potatoes on his farm in Bucks County. 
Hard on the muscles, but he swears he 
likes it. Atta boy! Be young again. 

John Westcott thinks the proper 
thing for the growers to do when they 
have anything left at Christmas or 
Easter is to let the year in and year 
out customers have it for next to 
nothing instead of throwing it on the 
street for next to nothing thus break- 
ing up prices and friendship. 

Mail service from Rotterdam is 
slightly better, but not much. A mis- 
sive from Howard M. Earl dated March 
24th reached us April 26th. Six 
months ago a letter from the same 
point took six weeks. The British au- 
thorities seem to be still sending the 


continental mail bags from London 


— _—— 


around to the north of Scotland to be 
leisurely censored, and then sent on 
their way to America. And we all 
thought the war was over November 
1ith! Howard sends his kind regards 
to all and was delighted with the glor- 
ious spring flowers from Amsterdam to 
Rotterdam—Crocuses, hyacinths, tu- 
lips—in full bloom, and glorious har- 
bingers of spring! 

Edward H. Flood, Jr., has returned 
from a two years’ sojourn in France 
with the U. S. Army. After a while 
at the old homestead at Alco, N. Y., he 
has gone to rusticate a little with rela- 
tives at Manayunk, Pa. Later he will 
take up his old duties with his father 
in the New York office of the Johnston 
Brokerage Co. This company he 
knows from A to Z and will be wel- 
come back at his old desk. If you need 
any greenhouse glass you know where 
to go. Nuff sed. 

The Florists’ Club committee on the 
“Vv” war loan is as follows: Robert 
Kift, chairman; Frank Ross, John 
Habermehl, A. M. Campbell, George 
Burton, Mark P. Mills, Victor Riden- 
our, E. R. Martin, W. K. Harris, Chas. 
E. Meehan, E. J. Fancourt, Edward 
Reid, Bruce Griffin, E. W. Gaehring, 
Charles H. Grakelow, John C. Gracey, 
Wm. B. Westcott. All of these gentle- 
men are live wires and will make a 
good showing by the wind-up. They 
are all patriots to the finish. 

One of our Philadelphia seed trade 
boys arrived at New York on the S. 8S. 
“Kroonland” April 29th, from the 
front. He was one of the first to en- 
list and acquired distinction and pro- 
motion in the service. He is John H. 
Earl, oldest son of Howard A. Earl 
and we all rejoice at his return home. 
He met his father in Paris before he 
left on his homeward journey, and 
cheered that veteran seedsman with 
a sight of him. His younger brother, 
Douglas, is still in France, having de- 
cided to take a trip with his .father 
who is making a business tour of 
Europe at the present time. 

On asking Mr. Pennock how long he 
had been in the wholesale cut flower 
business he said that he became asso- 
ciated with his brother, Charles E. 
Pennock in 1887, the partnership laps- 
ing on the latter’s death in 1891, since 
which time he has continued the busi- 
ness at first personally but later un- 
der corporate conditions. Mr. Pennock 
has, therefore, been continually in the 
wholesale field for thirty-two years 


and adding the six earlier years of the 
brother Charles (1881 to 1887), makes 
the business of the Pennock Company 
thirty-eight years old; and few estab- 
lishments have a finer record. They 
have been the leaders in their line for 
probity, progressiveness and sterling 
worth since the start. We extend 
greetings and congratulations. 

We came across an interesting price 
list of the S. S. Pennock Co, the other 
day. It is dated Easter, 1896—23 years 
ago. Among the roses offered are Ul- 
rich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Cather- 
ine Wermet, Bride, Bridesmaid, Kai- 
zerin Augusta Victoria, La France, 
Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, Meteor, 
General Jacqueminot and American 
Beauty. Not one of these are today 
on the list of commercial roses for cut 
flowers except American Beauty— 
showing that that old standby has cer- 
tainly held its own against all comers 
to a remarkable degree. The Easter 
prices then ran from six to ten per 
hundred on all roses except Jacque- 
minot—which was quoted at twenty 
and Brunner and Beauty at twenty-five 
to thirty-five. Carnations were quoted 
two fifty to four, which will make the 
grower of today smile when he thinks 
of the eight to ten of 1919. Valley 
brought three to four which is not so 
different to the regular of a few years 
ago. Mignonette two, sweet peas 
three, and sweet peas were a good deal 
of an Easter novelty twenty-three 
years ago. Callas are quoted at fifteen 
but our old friend Harrisi could only 
reach the eight to ten rung of the lad- 
der. The greens list seems to have 
been a very minor proposition these 
days, the only items mentioned being 
Smilax and Cycas—leaves of the lat- 
ter being quoted at two to three dol- 
lars per pair. 





NEWS NOTES. 

Clinton, Mass.—Fire swept about 25 
acres of the land of the Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board April 234d, 
destroying about 25,000 white pine 
trees of 12 to 14 years’ growth, planted 
by state employes. 

The area burned over is known as 
Carvilles Hill and lies easterly of the 
great Wachusett reservoir. The Clin- 
ton Fire Department was called out 
twice to fight the flames. It is stated 
that the blaze in the pine growth 
started from a fire on a nearby piece 
of swamp land which Lawrence A. 
Auscher is attempting to reclaim. 
State officials could not estimate the 
money damage. ‘ 
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IN THE 


National Capitol 


4t your service te or Flewers 
er "Designs on Order “py Tele 
otherwise. Prempt 


Connecticut Ave. and L 8t. 
WASHINGTON, D .C. 
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“The Telegraph Florist” 
Member of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


124 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 


3 

















KANSAS CITY 


Transfer Your Orders te 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


1017 Grand Avenue 


Toenail 


DAVID CLARKE’S SONS 


Deliver orders from any part of the country te 


New York City 


Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, - New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


KOTTMILLER, Florist 


’ 426 Madison Ave. and 49th St., New 
York. Also Vanderbilt Hotel 
Telephone, Murray Hill 783 
Out-of-town Orders Solicited. Location 
Central. Personal Attention. 


Member F. T. D. Asso. 


Providence, Rhode !sland 
Johnston Brothers 


LEADING FLORISTS 


38 Dorrance Street 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


DARDS— FLORIST 


Established at N. E. Cor. of Madison Ave. 
and 44th St., New York, for 44 Years 




















QUALITY, SERVICE, FAIR PRICES 
Members of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Ww. 8. 8. 
BUY WAR War Saving Stamps 
issued by the 
U. 8. Gev. 


SAVING STAMPS 





Flowers by Telegraph 


Leading Retail Florists Listed by 
Towns for Ready Reference. Orders 
transferred by telegram or otherwise 
to any of the firms whose address Is 
here given will be promptly and prop 
erly filled and delivered. 





Albany, N. Y.—The Rosery, 23 Steuben St. 
Albany, N. Y.—Danker. 


Boston—Thos. F. Galvin, 1 Park 8t. 





JOHN —BREITMEYER'S 
a 


Cor. Broadway and Gratiot Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs . . . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cever all Michigan points and geed 

sections of Ohio, Indiana and Caaada. 

Members Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association. 





._ Boston—Penn the Florist, 124 Tremont 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Wilson, 3-5 Greene Ave. 
OR ene N. Y.—S. A. Anderson, 440 Main 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Palmer’s, 304 Main St. 


Cambridge, Mass.—John McKenzie, 1927 
Mass. Ave. 


Chicago—William J. Smyth, 
Ave. and 3ist 8t. 


aan aeee, 0O.—J. M. Gasser Co., Buclid 
ve. 


Michigan 


Cleveland, O.—Adam Graham & Sons, 
5523 Buclid Ave, 


on Cleveland, O.—Knoble Bros., 1836 W. 2th 


Cleveland, 0O.—The Smith & Fetters Ce., 
735 Buclid Ave. 


Denver, Col.—Park Floral 
Broadway. 


Detroit, Mich.—J. Breitmeyer's 
corner Brodway and Gratiot Ave. 


East Orange, N. J.—Smith, The Fierist. 


Fall River, Mass.—Warburton, 496 New 
Boston Rd. and 36 N, Main 8t. 


Fishkill, N. Y.—Woed Bres. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Samuel Murray, 1017 
Grand Ave. 


New York—David Clarke's Sons, 2139- 
2141 Broadway. 


New York—A. T. Bunyard, 413 Madisen 
Ave., at 48th St. 


New York—Dards, 
and Madison Ave. 


New York—G. B. M. Stumpp, 761 Fifth 
Ave. 


New York—Kottmiller, 426 Madison Ave. 


Ce., 1648 


N. E. corner 44th 8t. 


and 49th St., also Vanderbilt Hotel. 
Omaha, Neb.—Hess & Swoboda, 1415 
Farnum S8t. 


Ne yng eS M. Ross, 136 So. 52nd 
, 13 So. 60th St., 212 E. Girard Ave. 


«Phlladelphta—Chas, H. Grakelow, Broad 
t. at Cumberlan 


Sendeieabe ag 
Dorrance St. 


Rochester, N. 
Clinton Ave. N. 


St. jects, Mo.—Fred C. Weber, 
Olive 8 


St. Al Minn.—Holm & Olson, Ine. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.—F. BR. Pier- 
son Co. 


Toronto, Can.—J. H. Dunlop, 8-10 West 
Adelaide St. 


a Washington, D. C.—Gude Bros., 1214 F 


Washington, D. C.—Geo H. Coo! 
Connecticut Ave. and L 8t, nei - 


Worcester, Mass.—Randall’s Flower 
22 Pearl 8&t. _— 


New York—Thos. F, Gal 
ae vin, Fifth Ave., 


I.—Johnston Bros., 88 
Y.—J. B, Keller Sons, 2% 


at 





EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
SMITH, The Florist 


We deliver by automobile in Bast, West 


and South also Glen 
elair, Bloomfield. Newark and + — 3 











GUDE BROS co 
t214F STHWw 
‘“ASEDINCTOKDe 


GUDE BROS. CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Member Florists Telegraph Delivery 


WILSON BROOKLYN 


8 and & Greene Ave. (NEW YORK 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 
Phones, Prospect 6800-6801-6802 


DELIVERIES IN NEW =! BROOK- 
LYN and LONG I8 


A. T. BUNYARD 


NEW YORK 

413 Madison Ave. at 48th Street 

I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
MERABER rr. BS. 























ee 








Quality and Reliability 
WARBURTON 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Deliveries of WFilewers aad Pieats 
im FALL RIVER and contiguccs 
territery 














G. E. M. STUMPP 


761 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 


DANKER 


Albany, New York 











The best ef F. T. D. Service alwags 


A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 








It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whcle trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order. 
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CHICAGO 


Member Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 





Send Your Orders te 


WILLIAM J. 





Michigan Ave. at 3ist Street 


SMYTH 


Prompt Auto Delivery 
Service 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


Randall’s Flower Shop 


HAEREY I. BANDALL, Prepricter. 
Member Fleristse’ Telegraph Delivery 


S.A. ANDERSON 


440 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
ANDERSON service means fresh, sturdy 
Steck and prompt deliveries in BUFFALO, 
LOCKPORT, NIAGARA FALLS and 
WESTERN NEW YORE. 

Member Floriste’ Telegraph Delivery 


THOS. F. GALVIN 


ins. 
BOSTON 1 Park Street 


739 Boyieton Street 
Deliveries te Steamers and all Eastern Polats 


KNOBLE BROTHERS 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 











We are well equipped to handle 


your orders. 
1836 W. 25th Street CLEVELAND, 0. 





FLOWERS ihe toes 





“I SERVE” 
The Largest Popular Priced House in 
Philadelphia 


F. M. ROSS 


Send orders to 
136 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia. 
Other Stores 
13 So. 60th St., 212 E, Girard Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 

Orders from all except members of 
the F. T. D. must be accompanied by 
remittance. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED C. WEBER 
4326-28 Olive St. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery Association 
NOTICE INITIALS. We have one store oniy 





THE J. M. GASSER COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue 


The Far-Famed Flowers of 


TORONTO 


Delivered om mail or telegraph erder fer 
any eceasion, in any part ef the Deminics. 


JOHN H. DUNLOP 


8-10 West Adelaide St. - TORONTO, ONT 


HESS & SWOBODA 


FLORISTS 
Telephones 1501 and L 158% 
1415 Farnum $t. 


OMAHA, NEB. 














THE SMITH & FETTERS C9. 


7385 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Flewers of Every Kind in Season 


CLEVELAND 
A. GRAHAM & SON 


5823 Euclid Ave. 


WU take good care ef your orders 
Members a) F. T. D. Association. 




















Retail Deliveries 


te central Hudsen River points, on 
Telegraphie Order. 


WOOD BROS. 
FISHEKILL, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
For Retail Stores a Specialty 


ASK FOR LIST 
THOMAS ROLAND, Nahant, Mass 




















PAYS $3,000 FOR LILYWHITE. 
Mr. H. E. Meader of Dover, N. H., 
vice-president of the American Gladio- 
lus Society, has purchased the princi- 
pal stock of the white gladiolus “Lily- 


white” of A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 
Mr. Meader is a_ progressive florist 
and has tested the variety for several 
years. “Lilywhite’’ will probably pe 
offered to the trade, as well as sold 
at retail, the coming season, while Mr. 
Kunderd, the originator, is allowed to 
sell only at retail for the first three 
years from time of the sale. The 
price which Mr. Meader paid for that 
portion of the stock which he has se- 
cured is $3,000.00. Considering that 
the shipment amounted to less than 
two full barrels, this is perhaps the 
highest price yet paid for a gladiolus. 
There have been higher prices paid 
for gladioli stocks than in this in- 
stance but the quantity of bulbs was 
very much larger and the purchaser 
secured practically the entire stocks, 
whereas in this case the variety has 
already been considerable dissemi- 
nated by Mr. Kunderd, as well as one 
fifth of the stock is still reserved by 
him. 


Efficient Delivery 
Service 
ALL BOSTON SUBURBS 


JOHN McKENZIE 


1927 Mase. Ave., CAMBEBIDGE, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHAS. H. GRAKELOW F-7-o. 


Everything in Flowers 
Broad Street at Cumberland 














The Park Floral Go. 


B. E. GILLIS, President. 
E. P. NEIMAN, Secretary. 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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ROSE PLANTS 


OPHELIA 
DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY 


24-inch pots, $90.00 per 1000.. Fine stock, 
| cuttings made from two and three eye 
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TRY 


Horticulture’s Advertisers | 
FIRST 








cuttings. 








THE LEO NIESSEN CO. 


1201 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Before Looking Elsewhere 


Tell Them You Did So And 
IL. They'll Reciprocate 
































EDWARD REID 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1619 - 21 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE BEAUTIES, ORCIMDS, VALLEY, ROSES 
and ail Seasenable Varieties of Cut Flowers 





IF You Want Anything from Boston Get It 
From Henry M. Robinson & Co. 
For Safety Place Your Orders With Us 


HENRY M. ROBINSON & CO. 
2 Winthrop Square and 32 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Wired Toothpicks 

















WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — T®4DE PRICES — hse SORLERS ONLY 


BOSTON ST.LOUIS PHILA. 
Apr. 28 




















Apr. 30 Apr. 28 
® J. COWEE, Berlin, Nl. Y. Am Beauty, Ors aiclbelinedecacsesoveuaonel 25.06 tO §0.00/|50.00 to 60,00] 50.00 to 75.00 
= e ancy and Extra......:scscsscscesscees £2,00 tO 20.00|25.00 to 40.00| 30.00 tO 40.00 
10,008... on =, --§9.75 Sample tres. » ae van Pines 666dsesconcesccccoueal 2.00 tO 4.00] 5.00 to 15.00! 8.00 tO 20,00 
by enters. I, aos cssnncscaseocctepnsccecaesestees 12.00 tO £5.00| 6.00 to 35.00] 6.00 tO 30.00 
BET. TURIN codecovceccdocsesenediveccecceves 2.00 to 8.00] 6.00 tO 12,€0/ 3.00 tO 10.00 

y: 

Radience, Taft, Key...cccoccccccccccccccccccsececes 2.00 (0 8.00] 3.00 to 8.00; 6.00 to 15.00 
Ophalla, Sumbutatesccccscccccocccccccccssceccecc voce} 4.00 (© 12,00] 6.00 to £2.00] 3.00 tO 12.00 
Carmations---++++++sesesceessereccceccseserccsseees | 2.00 tO 4.00 P se to 6.00] 4.00 te 6.00 
Cattloyas.«---cccccscceccccee-secsccccerevesesscsese | £00.00 tO 150.00 |60.00 to 75.00| 75.0@ tO 100.0¢ 
Ld Lilies, Longiflorum....-....+sessssscescccccssessees 20.00 tO 25,00/80.00 tO 25.00| 5.02 to 25.00 
SE PMR Co ccctccvcccceccoccoscesecccevceses | 8.00 tO 20,00 | «+++ WD cvccee| cocces tO wcccce 
WHOLESALE FLORIST Calllag. ++ s+-sccccsceces ceccccccccccsccccscsssccsecs 20.00 tO 2§.00/15.00 to 20,00| 15.00 to 25.00 
[els -ccccccvcccc-cccccccccccrcccccceesevcccccecese vos | 8.00 to 10.00] 8.00 to 10,00 7.00 tO 10,00 
Lily of the Valley........csesecee --05 seeveeevess 8.00 tO 10.00 | 8.00 to eeeeee 10.00 tO 12.00 
24 OC. est Smapdragon: ++-+ssccsccccccceseeseccscecececeseccees 8.ce to 20.00 | 2.00 to 6.00! 8.00 to 15.00 
Stone St., R h cr, N. Y. Pamabes +00 cccccccccscccccccccccosccccccccccccscvese 1.00 tO 2.00 | eeeeee 00 coccce 5.00 to 6.00 
Daffodille..-cccccccccccccccccccccce -cvcveccscccccces 6.00 to 8,00] 5.00 to 6.00} 6.00 to 8.00 
Cee ccc cccvcccccscccccee S0ecccecscevsecccecy 2.00 tO 4,00 | 2.00 tO g,.09| 3.c0 to 4,00 
seoekee ee ecccccceseccccccccnsceses © «seebeceeecesees| coccce tO .seeee §.00 tO 8.00] «eee tO seve 
a 1 dls LREEEETER EET ee to - | weeeee TO coccce| cccces TO .cccee 
& ® Eionenstte Renewncsbtnengeeseunewenseessssoseeguneel 2.00 tO 6.00] 3.00 tO 4,00] 3.00 tO 5.00 
WEEE PEAS -+se.esssees coerce we eeeeeesersneeeees 1.00 t0 3.00 +50 tO 1.25 +50 tO 2,00 
Marenccecscedoccscoessoeceseooeceueoeeees 60 75 to 4.00 35 tO 1.00| 1,00 to 1.50 
Wholesale Florists Pegentice cde gRee eel we |) vas tede ceemecdneseenesbeus 3.co to 5.00] 1.0 tO 2,00 go to 75 
OMERS «020s coccereccccecseccccsecesecensceeees 25.00 tO 35.00 | «++ee- tO weeeee 30.¢0 tO 40.00 
SIO et RMONDBD, IN Bw. Addtamtuamn ---- 20 ccccccce. cccccccccccccccccccccccces 1.00 tO 1.50] £00 tO 1.50] 1.50 "© 32,00 
Gladioli........cccscccccccccccsccccce ---seccccccces | 26.00 tO 2§.00 |12.00 tO 40.00/ «+--+. 10 eeseee 
Please mention Heriteultere when writing. Plumosus, & Spren. (100 Bchs.).... .... | 38-00 to 0.00 |3§ 00 tO 100,00| 60,00 to 75.00 





WHCHIGAN CUT FLOWER 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS 
Comsigmmecnate Solicited 
Hardy Fancy Fern Our Specialty 


264 RANDOLPH ST, DETROIT, MICH. 


The House for Quality and Service 


ZECH & MANN 


3@™" We are Wholesale Florists Doing 
ky a Strictly Wholesale Business 


30 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 








CUT FLOWER BOXES 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


MANUFACTURERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~~ 























J. A. BUDLONG 


184 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Wholesale Growers of Cut Flowers 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


AND ALL OTHER SEASONABLE STOCK 


Shipping orders have most careful attention always 











WILLIAM F. KASTING Co. 


Wlhoclesale Ficrists 
568-570 WASHINGTON STREET - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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required. 


THE VERY NEWEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF DESTROYING WEEDS, 
GRASS AND OTHER GROWTH IN GARDEN WALES, GUTTERS, 
TENNIS COURTS, DRIVEWAYS, ETC. 


This fluid destroys weeds and other growth wherever applied, and its effect on 
the ground prevents the growth of fresh ones for a year and thus saves a great 
deal of time and labor, as no cutting, hoeing or hauling away of the w 


We manufacture’ the strongest line of DISINFECTANTS on the market. 


PINO-LYPTOL CHEMICAL CO., 507-509 W. 19th St., New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


es is 

















Save your plants and trees. Just the 
thing for prcenhouse and outdoor use. 
Destroys Mealy Bug, Brown and White 
Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Black and 
Green Fly, Mites, Ants, etc., without 
injury to plants and without oder. 
Used according to direction, our stand- 
ard Insecticide will prevent ravages on 
yo a by insects. 

on-poisonous and harmless to user 
and plant. Leading Seedsmen and 
Florists have used it with wonderful 


— 
estroys Lice in Poultry Ho 
Fleas on Dogs and all Domestic Pets, 


Excellent as a wash for dogs and 
animals. Relieves mange. SD ilute with 
t= © fe y By parts. 
t, ; Pint, 500.; Quart, 90c. 
% Gallon, $1.50; Gallon, $2.50; 5 Gai. 
lon Can, $10.90; 10 Galion Can, $20.00. 
Directions on package. 


LEMON OIL COMPANY 
Dept. S. 428 W. Lexington St, Battimers, Md. 

















Flower Market Reports 
The condition of the mar- 
BOSTON ket has not changed 
much since our last re- 
port. There is an over-abundance in 
all lines, with a little less demand 
than last week. The most plentiful 
items are roses, sweet peas and bul- 
bous stock. Shipping trade is good. 
The cold weather 
at the end of last 
week put a stopto 
the terrible oversupply of stock of all 
kinds which threatened to disrupt the 
market. Business has kept up after 
Easter better than formerly because 
of the increased number of wedding 
decorations. The stores had plenty 
of stock to pick from and prices were 
down to rock bottom. Roses could be 
had at as low as $2 per hundred. 
Sweet peas are no longer good unless 
used the day they are picked. Violets 
are passing and spring flowers are un- 
desirable and almost without price. 
Carnations are plentiful and are bring- 
ing good returns, but they also are on 
the wane. 


WASHINGTON 


Flowers were 

PHILADELPHIA never seen in 
finer form in this 

market than they showed up last 
week. Roses especially were really 
wonderful. The Russells and Hadleys 


WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — 


TRADE PRICES — Per 100 
TO DEALERS ONLY 

















CINCINNATI CHICAGO BUFFALO PITTSBURG 

Apr. 28 Apr. 28 Apr. 28 Apr. 28 
Am, Beauty, Speciet cccccccece see |§0.00 tO 75.00 a to 60.00| 40,00 to 60.00| 60.00 to 75.0¢ 
7 sa ancy and Extra.....| 30.00 t0 40.00 | 30.00 to 40.00 | 30.00 %0 40,00] 30,00 tO 56.00 
* “« No, 1 and culls.......- 132.00 tO 2§.00/10,00 to 25.00) 5.00 to 1§.c0| 6,00 to #5.00 
Russell, Hadley, .....++sseeseeees 10,00 t0 35.00 | 6.00 to 25.00, 10.00 &@ 15,00| 10.00 © 30,00 
Killarney, Ward......, poccese ****/10,00 0 30,00 | 6.00 to 12.00] 3.00 t0 12,00] 6,00 to 15.00 
Radiance, Taft, Key...-..+-- eeeee|10,00 to 35.00 | 5.00 te 25.00) 4.co tO 12,00) 6.00 to 15.00 
Ophelia burst |10,00 to 3§.00| 6.00 to 15.00 6,00 to 12,00) 8.00 to 20,00 
6.00 to 10.00 | 3.00 to 6.00) 4.00 to 6,00! 8.00 to 10,00 
| 75.00 to 100,00 | 35.00 to 60,00| 73.00 to 85,00] 100,00 to 125,00 
20,00 tO 25.CO |20.00 tO 30.00| 15.00 tO 20,00) 20,00 tc 25.00 
e | ccecce 00 ccccce covces 80 cccecece 4:00 tO 10,00 | +-++e- to 35.00 
. to 20.00) 15.00 tO 25.00| 20.00 tO 25.00 
to 4.00| 8.00 to 10.00! 10,00 to 12,00 

to 6.:0| 8.00 to 10,00] 10,00 tO 12.00 

to 15.00/ 6.00 to 1§.00) 6.00 to 10.00 

to 2.00 +50 to 1,00] 4.00 to 6.00 
to 6.00| 5.00 to 6,00) 2.00 te 4.00 
to 6.00| 2,00 to §.00| 2.50 tO 5.00 

tO 12,00 | 3,00 tO 5,00) «esses TO cess 

to 2.00 | seeeee tO eevcee! eocves tO coeeee 
to 12.00} 3.00 to 6,00] 4.00 to 6.00 
to 3.00 75 to 2.00/ 1.00 to 3¢0 
to 2,00 75 to 1,00 75 © 1,00 
to 2.00] 1.00 1.50} 2.00 tO 4,00 

tO 30.00 | 20,00 [0 30,00) «+++. CO cveeee 
to 1.50; 4r.0co to 2.00} 1.50 to 2,08 

$0 35.00 | eoeeee 00 eeeeee| coveee CO cvcese 
tO 100.00 | 35.00 %0 50,00] 40,00 to 65.00 
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276 Devonshire Street 


Telephones: 





New England Florist Supply Co. 


Fort Hill 3469 and 3135. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Open 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 














and Columbias especially were of ex- 
hibition quality; but all along the line 
everything was good. Carnations also 
were of top notch quality, as a rule; 
but in smaller supply than roses. 
There was a fine showing of sweet 
peas, Spanish iris, delphinium, snap- 
dragon, and other seasonable special- 
ties; and all of these were above the 
usual grade as to quality. Cattleyas 
and gardenias were rather on the 
scarce side and the latter seems to be 
about over. A few tulips and daffodils 
were to be seen but these did not 
cut nearly the figure they «sually do 
at this season of the year. Prices 
were moderate and as is usual for a 
post-Easter week the demand was 
rather light; but everything cleaned 
up pretty well. 





WAR TRADE BOARD. 

The War Trade Board has with- 
drawn its Enemy Trading Lists, and 
hereafter florists and all others in the 
United States desiring to do so may 
freely trade and communicate with 


persons in foreign countries heretofore 
blacklisted because of enemy affilia- 
tions or because of failure to live up 
to all of the conditions imposed by the 
United States and the governments 
associated with us in the war respect- 
ing trading with the enemy. The re- 
moval of the lists does not in any way 
modify the existing restrictions placed 
upon trading with persons, firms or 
corporations in Germany or Hungary. 
The issuance of the enemy trading 
lists by the United States and the As- 
sociated Governments had the effect of 
cutting off communications with per- 
sons, firms and corporations in the 
countries to the south of us and in 
neutral European countries. Follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice, how- 
ever, every effort was made to bring 
conditions of trade and commerce back 
to normal, and the withdrawal of these 
lists is a step in that direction. How- 
ever, if necessary, the government will 
reimpose the conditions of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Law and again 
institute the enemy trading lists and 
the trade prohibitions. 
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H. E. FROMENT 
Wholesale Commission Florist 
Choice Cut Flowers 


New Address, 148 West 28th St.. NEW YORE 
Telephones: 2200, 2201, Madison Square. 


—WM. P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 
107 W. 28th Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Bstablisment 
in the Wholesale Flower District. 


JOHN YOUNG & CO. 
WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


$3 WEST 28h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Consignments Solicited 
Phone Warragest 6088 


| WALTER F. SHERIDAN | 


Wholesale Commission Deaier in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


133 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone—S600-9683 Madison Square 

















J. K. ALLEN 


“4 LBADBR IN THE WHOLESALE COMMISSION TRADE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS” 
ROSES! | WANT ROSES! 


Have a demand for more than I con supply. Rose Growers Call or Write. 


118 West 28th St. INTE WS WORKE. wunmiisiea? 


and 3066 











J.J. COAN, Inc. Wholesale Fiorist 


116 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 
trry Everything in Cut Flowers 


Farragut 5413 and 5891 














HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SSs-S7 West 26th Street 


Telephones, 13—8515 Madisem Square S Rely iwc Be Ba Btcdteest 
MAURIOR L. 6L486, 




















NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 





RIEDEL & MEYER, Inc. 


Wholesale Commission 
READY FOR BUSINESS 
49 WEST 28th ST. NEW YORK. 





GEO. C. SIEBRECHT | cav= 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
(o8 WEST 28th ST 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


enons{¢¢sjmneacor ~NEW YORK 
THE KERVAN CO 


Fresh Cut Deecerative Bvergreens. 
Highest Standard of Quality. 
Stoek in America. Write fer imectsaeea 
Catalog of Greens and Florists’ Supplies 


119 W. 28th St. - - NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


& First Class Market fer ai] CUT FLOWERS 


28 Willoughby St. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
M. C. FORD 


121 West 28th St., NEW YORK 


FINE ROSES, FANGY CARNATIONS 


A Full Line of ALL CUT FLOWERS. 
Telephone 3870 Farragut. 
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Last Part of Week | First Part of Weeb 
ROSES AND CARNATIONS voding Apr. 26 | beginning Apr. 28 

1919 1919 
American — TITTTTITTTT TTT 73:00 tO 125.00 35.00 tO 75.00 
nner Extra...cccccccceccescscsvcccescsecs 25.00 tO 75.00 20.00 t@ 30.00 
= Met I and Cullg. ...seccccccccccccecccccscccssess 5.00 tO 80.00 3.00 t@ 12,06 
Russell, Hedley PPTTTTTTI TIT 8.00 tO 75.00 4.00 t© 50.00 
Killarney, Ward .----+-+--sccsccccccnccccsssscccesecscccsccceseees 4.00 tO 15.00 4.00 t@ 10,00 
oe Taft, Keyessssccccccccccccccccccccccsesesseccsessceses 5.00 tO 35.00 4.00 © 20,00 
Ophelia, Sumburst- «+++ +--+ +s.ececcereccoccce-seescssesessecessees 5.00 tO 30.00 3.00 te — 
reenter rere 8.00 to 15.00 5.00 to ce 
Cattleyas---+ecsccce-ceccccccecsccccccnscsere: secsesesseeeseseseees 50.00 tO 150.00 §0.00 tO 100,00 

















WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We have a numerous Bayern: of New oer Ve City movers and the demend = 
ecode our This eagesially tree Heron e have ev oa 
cbunéaat means and best returns are assured fer steck consigned = 


Address Your Shipments te 


UNITED CUT FLOWER CO. Inc. 
111 W. 28th St., NEW YORK D. J. Pappas, Pres. 














REED @ HELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 


etal Designs, Baskets, Wire Werk & Novelties 


and are dealers in 
Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Florists’ Requisites 


HENTZ & NASH, Inc. 


Wholesale Commision Florists 








55 and 57 West 26th Street 
Teleph No. 755 
eg os NEW YORK 




















ROBERT DYSART 


CERTHIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Simpie t+ accounting 
especially pees for flerists’ use. 

BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 


40 STATE STREET .. BOSTON 
Telephene Main 55 


Boston Floral Supply Ge. 
347-357 Cambridge St., Boston 
SHOW ROOMS, 15 Otis Street and 
96 Arch Street 
Headquarters for 


CYCAS, BASKETS, WIRE DESIGNS 
and WAX FLOWEES 


| 
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CUTWORMS IN GREENHOUSES 
AND OUTSIDE. 


In discussing cutworms the state en- 
tomologist of Rhode Island speaks 
particularly of the climbing kinds 
which attack the choicest blooms of 
chrysanthemums, carnations and the 
newly opened leaves of smilax. These 
worms do a considerable amount of 
climbing: in order to reach these ten- 
der and, succulent parts. Some spe- 
cies become great nuisances through 
their habit of climbing fruit trees and 
eating the opening buds and blossoms. 

Cutworms when full grown are from 
one, and a half te two inches in length. 
They have three pairs of true legs and 
five pairs of false or prolegs. Their 
bodies are thick and taper a little to- 
wards the ends. They are naked cat- 
erpillars, rather greasy looking, and 
are of a dirty brownish, grayish,’ or 
greenish color, sometimes. having ob- 
secure markings and oblique lines. 
When. taken from the ground, or when 
disturbed while feeding, they curl up 
into a ring. 

The moths are mostly ineonspicu- 
ous, With pale grayish-brown fore 
wings and lighter under wings, They 
fly at night and remain in sheltered 
spots during the day where they so 
resemble their surroundings, such as 
the bark of trees, that they are very 
difficult to see, The fact that they 
have bright and shining eyes and that 
they fly only at night accounts for 
their common name; owlet moths. 
The moths do no damage, but feed 
chiefly upon the nectar of flowers. 

There are about fifty species of cut- 
worms in New England; most of them 
live over winter in the larvae. stage. 
The larvae begin their work out of 
doors about the first of May. About 
the last of June many of them bury 











Ps a Beem 


For mildew, rust and other <~ ag affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallen, 


VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms and other 
worms working in the soil. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 











| Last Part af Mook | Fist Part of Woot 











See eeeeeeeeees 





ending Apr. 26 beginning Apr. 28 
io | 88 
25.00 to 35.00 | g2,0¢ to 15.00 
seeeee tO seeees | cosees LO ceveee 
25.00 tO 40.00 | 15.00 tO #€,.00 
c to 12,00 | 6,00 to 18,00 
5:00 tO 10.00 5.00 to 800 
§.00 tO 15.00 340 to k&oo 
1.00 tO £,5° 1,00 to 1.50 


3.00 to 4,co } 3.00 to 6,00 
oeeees tO eeseee seceee CO ceecee 
2.00 tO 6.00 | 2.00 tO §,.00 
2.00 tO 5.00 1.00 tO 3.00 











themselves and change into moths 
which lay eggs. and start a new cycle. 
Poisoned. bran mash is a successful 
remedy. It is made by mixing Paris 
Green with bran at the rate of one 
heaping teaspoonful to a quart of 
the bran and then mixing same with 
a little water sweetened with cheap 
sugar or molasses, This. mixture is 
placed on the ground in little cabs 
here and there in the vicinity of plants 
liable to injury. This method is es- 
pecially useful in greenhouses. A sin- 
gle application apparently destroyed 
every cutworm in a Providence green- 
house- where a large crop of carna- 
tions were being rapidly ruined. 
Where grass land is to be plowed 
under for the planting of other crops 
it is, often. wise to thoroughly spray 
the sod with arsenate of lead a few 
days: before turning over. This will 
kill the greater proportion of the lar- 
vae and nearly all of the survivors 
may be destroyed by applying a bran 
mash mixture on the harrowed field 
and allowing it to remain unplanted 
for a few days. Spraying of the grass 
or weed grown borders of fields about 


‘to be: cultivated will also help to keep 


these. pests. down. Repeated harrow- 
ing and the turning in of chickens on 
to newly. plowed. land are other means 
which may be employed but, of course, 
chickens must be kept out of fields 
where poisoned bait has been  scat- 
tered. 

Sometimes where cutworms are 
numerous, it is well to dip the vege- 
tables. about. to be. planted into an 
arsenate: of lead’ solution. 

For. the climbing. varieties it is 
sometimes necessary to tie bands. of 
cotton batting or inverted cardboard 
cones about. the trunks of small fruit 
trees to prevent. them from being 
stripped: of their buds. The applica- 
tion. of Tree Tanglefoot would) prob- 
ably be a good preventive measure. 
Since’ cutworms have been known to 








do appreciable injury to very young 
trees by feeding on the tender bark 
just below such bands as are sug- 
gested above, it may at times be more 
economical and effective to dig out the 
larvae from the ground around the 
trees and feed them to the chickens. 

Cutworms have many enemies both 
from a predaceous and a parasitic 
standpoint and it is well that this is 
so for otherwise their depredations. in 
grass fields would make the raising of 
hay almost impossible. Among the 
birds the following are persistent feed- 
ers on cutworms: meauow lark, robin, 
grackle, crow, red-winged blackbird, 
starling, and catbird. 

The variegated cutworm is a cos- 
mopolitan insect, being found through- 
out Europe as. well as the United 
States and Canada. It is one of the 
most common of the cutworms in the 
garden and it is the one generally 
found in greenhouses. In _ green- 
houses, it may be found in all stages 
during a greater part of the year. 
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Wize ZAK 
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CAMBRIDGE NEW YORE 


World’s Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 

wHy? . 

A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


DIRECTORY 


Advertisements in this Department, Ten Cents a Line, Net 
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BULBS 


Cc. KEUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Write for prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge 8t. 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid baskets always on hand. LAGER 
& HURRBLL, Summit, N. J. 








CANNAS 


For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
rice list, THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
est Grove, Pa. 











FLORISTS’ CLUB OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


The display feature of the next 
monthly meeting of the Florists’ Club 
of Philadelphia to be held in the roof 
garden of the Hotel Adelphia on Tues- 
day, May 6th, at 8 P. M., will be an 
exhibition of new varieties of forcing 
roses. 

Exhibits have been assured from 
John H. Dunlop, Toronto, Canada; E. 
G. Hill, Richmond, Ind.; Frank R. Pier- 
son, Tarrytown, N. Y.; John Cook, 
Baltimore, Md., and Robert Scott & 
Son, Sharon Hill, Pa. We also ex- 
pect the new varieties of the Mont- 
gomery Bros. Co., Hadley, Mass. In 
addition there will be vases of special 
stock of standard varieties from the 
local growers whose products have 
made this city famous. 

The literary feature will be an ad- 
dress by Wallace R. Pierson, Crom- 


rieties. His knowledge and experi- 
ence as a grower and disseminator of 
new roses, will make this a most in- 
teresting and valuable treatise. 
Chas. H. Totty, Madison, N. J., will 
also be present. 

An invitation is extended to all in 
the craft, especially women in the 
business who are now admitted to 
membership in the club. 

E. A. Harvey, Pres. 


Rospert Kirt, Secy. 









Trademarks 
and Copyrights 4 


Difficult and rejected cases a 
cially solicited. © misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. 
Over 30 years’ active practice. BEx- 
perfenced personal, conscientious 
ryt Write for terms. 


Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
PATENT LAWYERS 


Bex 9, National Union Building 
Washington, D. OC. 











; itor. 30 in. 
well, Conn., on standard and new va- | 





CARNATION STAPLES 


Split carnations uickly, easily and 
cheaply mended. P page Carnation 


Staple, 1000 for 35c.; 3000 for $1.00 - 
paid. I. L, PILLSBURY, Galesburg, fh 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Strong rooted cuttings of Oconto, Har- 
vard, Glow, Razer, Polly Rose, Yondota, 
Helen Lee, Chieftain, Chrysolora, and all 
standard sorts. $2. er 100, $15.00 per 
1000. Ready now. Order today. 

I. M. YNER, Greenport, N. Y. 








DAHLIAS 


Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick Grinnell. 
$10.00 per clump. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. ROONEY, New Bedford, Mass. 





New Paeony Dahlia—John Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsomest, Best. New color, new 
form and new habit of growth. Big stock 
of best cut-flower varieties. Send list of 
waees - pes DAHLIA FARMS, 

erlin, N. J. 








GLASS. 


Greenhouse glass, lowest prices. JOHN- 
STON GLASS CO., Hartford City, Ind. 








IRIs 

Iris Purple Lace; a deep pansy purple 
self, the prominent white haft, laced with 
purple and a carved shape that gives an 
appearance of unusual widtb are distinc- 
tive. It proves very attractive to the vis- 
plants, $15.00. In Iris time 
select a Seedling for introduction. THE 
GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS, Wellesley 
Farms, Mass, 








ORCHIDS 
HASSALL & CO., Orchid Growers and 
Raisers, Southgate, London, England. Catt- 
leyas and Laelio-Cattleyas our specialty. 
One trial order solicited. 








PANSIES 

200,000 large, stocky, September trans- 
planted, field grown, blooming Pansy 
plants, superb strain. All salable stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $1.50 per 100, 
$14.00 per 1000. Ready now. Cash with 
order. BRILL CBLERY GARDENS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















PEONIES 
Peonies. The world’s greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BHTSCHER, 
Canal Dover, O. 








SWEET PEAS 

Just Arrived, crop 1918 winter flowering 
SWEET PEAS, New Zealand grown, the 
large tlowering waved or Spencer type. We 
have been very fortunate to secure the en- 
tire crop of one of the best growers in New 
Zealand. New Zealand grown seed has al- 
vere produced the earliest and best blooms, 
and seed started in August will produce 
towers from Thanksgiving until March; 
requiring a low temperature, these make an 
ideal crop for the Florist this year. Scar- 
let, always a good seller. Finest Mixture, 
all the best colors. Pink and White 
Blanche Ferry type. Yarrawa (true), bri nt 
rose pink with light wings. Write fer 
further particulars. 
JULIUS ROEHRS CO., Rutherferd, N. J. 


Flowering and fFoliage Vines, choice 
collection. Large Specimen, Pot and Tub 
own for immediate effect; also b: 
oses. J. H, TROY, Mount Hissarlik Ner- 

sery, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








: WIRE WORK 


WILLIAM 3B. HBILSCHER'S WIRP 
WORKS, 264 Randolph 8t., Detroit, Mic 











GLASS 


Our prices can be had by mail, and 
it will pay you to get them. We carry 
the largest stock of Specially Selected 
Glass in Greater New York and can 
supply any quantity from a box to a 
car load on a one day notice, and at 
Rock Bottom Prices. 


PARSHELSKY BROS. Inc. 











Johnson, Stewart and Varick Aves., 
Brooklyn, N 








When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 





F, 0. PHRRCE CO- 


Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits of 
expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
removed without breaking of other glass 
as occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer 
than putty. Basy to apply. 








Drive easy and true, because 
both bevels are on the same 
side. Can't twist and break 
the glass in ‘iriving. Galvan- 
ized and will not trust. No 


rights or lefts 
The Peerless Glazing Point 
is patented. Noothers like 
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heating record in the world. 

the Kroeschell the highest praise, 

ONE OF BOSTON’S WELL KNOWN 
GROWERS 

The Kroeschell has taken the place of 


four cast iron boilers at a big saving 
in coal. We are using it now for the 


THE KROESCHELL 


Is making the most wonderful Greenhouse 


Florists who 
have used other makes are continually giving 

















THE{KROESCHELL 


Has replaced hundreds, of cast iron boilers. 
In every case higher temperatures are secured 
with the Kroeschell, with the same piping and 
with less fuel. 


THE PLANT KING OF THE WEST 
I have used Kroeschell Boilers ever 
since I built my first greenhouse. 
They have always given me the very 





fifth year. The longer we use i 
better we like it. * ba 4 i 
(Signed) A. B. KNOWLTON, 

NORTH GRAFTON, MASS. 














a 8 
Kroeschell Bros C0., ““cnicaco 


best satisfaction and I believe them 
as good boilers ds money can buy. 
(Signed) F. OECHSLIN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Our Guarantee 





THE THINGS THAT GOUNT 


Neat in appearance 


Easy, very easy to operate. Prices reasonable. Entire 
satisfaction. 
That’s what you will find in Advance Ventilating 
Apparatus and Greenhouse Fittings. 
Write today for Catalogue. 


ADVANCE CoO., 


Strong in design 


Richmond, Ind. 











DREER’S 


FLORIST SPECIALTIES 
New Brand New Style 
‘RIVERTON” HOSE 


Furnished in lengths up 
to soo ft. without seam or 
joint. 

The HOSE fer the FLORIST 
-inch, rft., 19 Cc. 
eel of 500 ge a i8ise. 

2 Reels, sooo ft.“* 18 c, 
-inch, "96.6 

ls, soo ft., * xr536c. 

Couplings furnished with- 

out charge 
HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














EXPERIENCES OF A WOMAN 
GREENHOUSE GROWER. 


The number of women engaged in 
commercial growing of plants under 
glass is doubtless much larger than is 
usually realized. Julia R. Burden, of 
the Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, tells in a bulletin of 


that organization something about her 
experierfces and methods.. She said 
that she first took a course in flori- 
culture and in greenhouse construc- 
tion at the New York College of Agri- 
culture. Then she got the advice of 
skilled men in regard to the selection 
of the plants to grow. The kinds de- 
cided upon were carnations, snapdrag- 
ons, lilies, azaleas, cyclamen, vincas, 
and primroses, as well as bedding 
plants of various kinds, such as ge- 
raniums, petunias, asters and pansies. 
In the winter of 1914 she _ inter- 
viewed a representative of the King 
construction company, with whom a 
house and heating system were 
worked out. The hot water heating 
plan was adopted for three reasons, 
possible economy in ‘fuel consumption, 
the possible elimination of a night 
fireman, and the relatively greater de- 
sirability of hot water heating as af- 
fecting the plants. In describing her 
outfit, Mrs. Burden goes on to say: 
“My plant consists of two even span 
houses, each 100 ft. x 32 ft. and a 
small propagating house. At one end 
is a large and commodious headhouse, 
one side arranged to store a large sup- 
ply of dirt for winter use, the other 


equipped with shelves conveniently ar- 
ranged for the storage of pots, paper, 
boxes, etc. In the center is a small 
office. I contracted with the King 
Construction Co. for the material but 
the houses and piping were erected by 
a local contractor. 

“After many vicissitudes the plant 
was finished in October, 1915. The 
first trying out was a critical and ex- 
citing time. Experience is certainly 
the best teacher, but alas! it is an ex- 
pensive one. I should like to give a 
bit of advice to anyone considering 
the erection of greenhouses. Do not 
try to economize and have the local 
plumbers put in the piping. It is far 
better to pay more and have it done 
by the regular greenhouse construc- 
tion men. 

“Another point that gave me con- 
siderable food for thought was the cor- 
rect. position for the houses geograph- 
ically. I sought the advice of men 
long in the business. The more I 
asked the more perplexed I became, 
for each one advised me differently. 
Finally I concluded to follow my own 
judgment and placed the houses north 
and south. In this I think I made no 
mistake. In laying out a plant of this 


kind one must be governed by local 


conditions and environment. 

“The man I selected for manager 
had previously owned and operated a 
commercial greenhouse in our town. 
As he was freé to take a position, hav- 
ing sold out his business, he accepted 
the offer to come to me as working 
manager. Our business has gradually 
grown and we are becoming known in 


the wholesale trade world so that we 
have no difficulty in disposing of our 
surplus stock. The retail trade also 
has been very active and we are 
patronized by many from the small 
towns and rural districts within a 
radius of twelve miles or more. 

“This is the third year of my ven- 
ture. At times I have felt depressed 
and disheartened over the whole af- 
fair, as its path has not been as rosy 
as it may appear, but I have kept on. 
feeling that some inspiration might 
come and that the future would bring 
some real reason for the existence of 
the enterprise 

“Now the dawn seems to be break- 
ing. Ideas and hopes are surging 
through my mind. I am forcibly im- 
pressed with the fact that wonderful 
opportunities await women in horti- 
culture. It is true that already women 
have gone into this branch of business 
to some extent, but there is no rea- 
son why they should not go into it 
more extensively. If managed by a 
woman with some business training, 
the business cannot help but develop; 
grow and be profitable. 

“In this article I have given the 
merest outline of my experience and 
work. Many ideas and thoughts are 
in my mind which I am reluctant to 
put before the public at present as 
they are immature and will have to be 
worked out in practice. 

“Should any reader be interested 
and wish to embark in work along the 
lines I have described, I shall be glad 
to answer questions or give humble 
advice as far as Iam able.” 





HORTICULTURE May 3, 1919 
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Will arrange and deliver orders for flowers or 
plants for the trade in any part of the Middle 
West. All goods and service strictly first-class 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


SAMUEL MURRAY 
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